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A DIGEST OF THE 
MONTH’‘S BEST THINKING 


Sy---- Pome 


How can we (the churches) tell a cis- 
located and agonizing world that we have 
the solution of mankind’s problems and 
| the unity of mankind when we ourselves 
are not united? 


Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin 


* * * 


Awerica cannot be a friend of China 
and a friend of imperialism in the Far 
East at the same time. 

Lin Yutang 


* a2, # 


Brace up, little guy. Pull down your 
vest. Show your collar button, even if it 
is brass. For you will have the angels on 
your side and the indistinguishable pas- 


MOM says “put me down for 
that sparkling, clear Pyrex 
Double Duty Casserole! Tasty 
lima beans and tomatoes are 
just one of a dozen different 
dishes I'll use it for. And the 
cover will come in handy as an 
extra pie plate!” Tip to Dad: 
There are three sizes... 

thetwo-quart (average- 

family) size costs only 


sion of liberty to urge you to victory. 
| You may not know where you are going, 
but how little did David realize when he 
put the five smooth stones from the 
brook into his sling to slay Goliath that 
he was saving a people whose mission it 
| was 1,000 years ahead to bring mankind 
'a philosophy that would save the world! 
David did not know that the Golden 
Rule and the Sermon on the Mount were 
in-his sling. He just let her go—and time 
did the rest. 


SIS sighs“I've got my eye on 
that dream of a Pyrex Flavor- 
Saver Pie Plate because it’s 


onze : hte, 
specially designed to keep the W illiam A Ile n WW hite 
juice and flavorin my pies. Best 


of all, even sticky foods wash . S gy fF * %*+ 


off easily from Pyrex ware!” W, 
HEN the last shot is fired and the 


And don't forget, Sis, it’s the 
first Pyrex Pie Plate : : : ; 
with easy-to-hold han- last foxhole is empty, some tired Ameri- 
dles! 10” size........- : ° ° 
can soldier will turn to his buddy and 
say, “That’s that. Now let’s win the 
peace.” I don’t think you will be able to 
| keep these earnest young millions of sol- 
| diers away from politics, once they have 
RANDMA made their minds up as to just what kind 
thinglike this new Pyrex Bowl ‘ 
Set when she was a girl! “Just | of peace they want. 


think,” she exclaims, “I can rey7e i 
mite, Skies. ocvee and ilaee 36 | Dr. William Barrow Pugh 
every one of them! And I'll be | 

able to watch foods cook thru * & 

the clearglass!" Set of 3 Pyrex 

Bowls (nested to save , 
shelf space) ...244,1% 


GRANDMA never saw any- 


lx 1919, honorable but misguided men, 


and 1 quart sizes..only 
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PYREX 


BRAND 


OVEN WARE 


for better and faster 


baking 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Corning, N.Y., U.S.A. 


@ Look for this orange 
Pyrex ovenware label 
when you buy cooking 
utensils. It's your as- 
surance of long and 
satisfactory service. 
In addition every..Py- 
rex ovenware dish car- 
ries this trade- 

mark pressed 

into the glass. 


**PYREX'' IS A REGISTERED 
TRADE-MARK OF 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, 
CORNING, N.Y. 


IF YOU CAN'T find all the Pyrex ware you'd like, remem- 
ber the war comes first! Searchlight lenses, Army table- 
ware, hospital supplies...are a few items for which 
Corning workers have been awarded the Army-Navy E” 


| jealous of their personal prerogatives and 
| distrustful of a new idea, defeated our 
| first opportunity to create order in the 
| world. It is obvious that similar men will 
oppose our efforts now; not directly, but 
just as they did in 1919, by indirection 
and pretense, by reservations and_ re- 
| strictions, but largely by an appeal to the 
emotions and prejudices which all too 
often overcome our intelligence. Never- 
| theless, I am confident that we now have 
| a Senate and a House of Representa! ives 
of intelligence and understanding, <eter- 
mined to rise above personal or party 
interests, in their consideration of this 
vital question. 
Congressman J. W. Fulbright, Arkansas 
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This letter, written to his pas- 
tor by Private Schroeder, should 
be sufficient encouragement to 
all churches—and to all church 
members—to act promptly in 
serving in this special way those 
among them who are called to 
join their 


country’s armed 


forces. 


Many are acting by sending 
STRENGTH For SERVICE as an 
unforgettable link, bridging dis- 
tance, time, and the stress of 
war. 
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Never before 


a book like this... - gy 
STRENGTH FOR SERVICE to God and Country 


And never before such demand for one! Nearly nine 
hundred thousand copies have gone to war, treasured 


possessions in the pockets and kit-bags of our armed 
forces. 


Its 384 pages of daily inspirational messages have 
been worn grimy and frayed by men in danger, men 
wounded and sick, men who tomorrow will fill gaps 


in a fighting front ranging from the Arctic to 
Africa, 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE TO Gop AND CounTRY has 
one purpose only: to sustain the courage, morale, and 
faith of our armed forces; to hold them close to 
home and church ties—close to God. 


Big in value, little in price, Strength for Service costs 
only 75 cents a copy; $7.50 a dozen. 
Attractive, durable bindings in: BLUE for the Navy, 


Coast Guard, and fleet services; KHAKI for the 
Army, Marine Corps, WAC. 


At Your Bookstore ABINGDON ~. COKESBURY PRESS 


NASHVILLE, 


2, TENNESSEE 





eyond the flaming ramparts of our time 
There still is Christmas, and the need of men 


To bear the banner of the King, to climb 


The heights of earth, and cry it out again: 


“There is born this day a Savior, Christ the Lord.” 


There is the need for messengers to shout 
In unison, and trumpet-clear, the word 


Of gladness that will blot the darkness out. 


ye who have believed, reach out, restore 
The faith of men long lost in bitter strife; 
Set firm their feet upon the path once more 
That leads to One who came to bring them life: 
A more abundant life. The singing skies 
Proclaim His birth, the Christmas stars still burn. 
The manger where the little Christ Child lies 


In holy silence, waits for their return. 


Ly Grace Noll Crowell 
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For Forgotten Men 


HE spirit of Christmas must come to the Bowery through 

your Mission. We must open our doors wide and invite 
men in to hear the story of the birth of Christ. It must be 
a happy day, a day for celebration, a day in which to 
bring gifts to the poor and the forsaken. Remember these 
lost ones and when you shop for your family and friends 
buy something for them—something useful, anything a man 
wears would be a welcome gift. 


Help us give them a Christmas dinner, it may not be a 
turkey menu but it will be the best we can buy for as many 
as we have money. We would like to invite every homeless 
man to our Christmas dinner and party but the number we 
invite will have to depend on the dollars you send us for 
the wish can only be gratified by your generosity. 


It was a reformed drunkard more than fifty years ago 
who inspired the Christian Herald family to make the work 
of the Bowery Mission their responsibility. In the far away 
land of Smyrna, the publisher of Christian Herald heard a 
man tell the story of his salvation. HE HAD BEEN SAVED 
IN A BOWERY MISSION AND HAD COME BACK HOME 
TO GIVE HIS PEOPLE THE MESSAGE. He had come home 
to work among the sailors along the water front of his 
homeland for once he had been one of them. 


Through the love and understanding of Christian men 
and women who knew the value of a Bowery Mission he 
had been saved. 


Through the salvation of one man came the salvation 
of many down through the years, for the man who had 
heard his story came home to his country and found the 
Bowery Mission. Desperately in need of funds, the Mission 
was about to close its doors. Through the pages of Chris- 
tian Herald men and women were told the story and have 
supported the work ever since. 


THE MISSION’S GREAT ELECTRIC SIGN HAS GONE DIM 
FOR THESE DAYS OF WAR BUT THE LIGHT OF OUR WORKS 
MUST CONTINUE TO SHINE IF WE ARE TO LEAD THE LOST 
TO SALVATION. 


Remember the old men—the homeless ones; remember 
the men lost in sin—the hopeless ones we want to save. 
Buy one dinner, send one gift. Christmas dinner costs 40c 
aman. A regular meal costs 25c. 


pp “4. - —* . 
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EVERY PENNY HELPS 


Bowery Mission and Young Men’s Home 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


We want to buy 


We want to help in your work to save men. 
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YUR PLATFORM christian Herald, a family 


magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace: 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly a reality; 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 
to those in need. To champion those forces . 
wherever they appear . . . that bid fair to aid in 
the effort to make a Christ-like world. 


Doctor POLING 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

I am a teacher in an Illinois small 
town. I subscribe for a Chicago news- 
paper and read daily the statements of 
isolat’” ist senators and other public 
men who argue against America’s partici- 
pation in any collective effort after the 
war. Often they denounce our Allies and 
charge our President with base motives. 
Right now it is impressive to many citi- 
zens when a plea is made to save fathers 
from the draft and thus keep families 
unbroken. I trust CuristiAn Heravp 
and you. What is your opinion of these 
statements and the general attitude in- 
dicated? 


Answer: 

I have this to say: 

First, to attack our Allies now is to 
attack ourselves. Every voice, however 
sincere, that weakens Allied unity is a 
voice for the enemy. There are honest 
differences among us, but differences 
that weaken our will and our plan to 
win, must wait. Strikes, slow-downs, in- 
ter-racial and inter-faith feuds and “poli- 
tics as usual” are, as a flying colonel in 
England said of the Boeing strike last 
February, “the black damp of death” 
over men who fight and die. 

Second, every man should have the 
right to free speech; we must not lose 
that freedom in our own country while 
we fight on land and sea and in the air 
to preserve freedom for the world. But 
those who delayed the Government when 
it sought to prepare America more ade- 
quately, those who defeated the fortify- 
ing of Guam, those who left the Philip- 
pine Islands with antiquated military 
equipment and who as late as December 
7, 1941 denounced the President as a 
warmonger, those who were blind leaders 
then, should not be followed blindly now. 
When the President called for the quar- 
antine of dictators, he was both coura- 
geous and prophetic. When he made pos- 
sible the securing of air bases through the 
exchange of obsolete destroyers, he pre- 
pared the way to save thousands of 


American lives when we came into the 
conflict. 

When the voices that spoke for isola- 
tion then speak now against our partici- 
pation in the peace and speak again for 
isolation, or against our Allied unity or 
in opposition to the so-called drafting 
of fathers, it is well to remember what 
they said before. As one father, I would 
not care to have my case presented by 
these gentlemen! And surely homes are 
broken, too, when sons are lost in ac- 
tion! Nor let it be overlooked that few 
of these fathers, if any, would be en- 
gaged in actual combat and that even 
now 800,000 fathers are in uniform. 

A searching question is this: Should 
America develop maximum strength to 
win the war with utmost speed? Minutes 
are men. 

To whom should we entrust the lives 
of our sons, the fate of the nation and 
the organizing of the peace? Our lead- 
ers have brought us, with a minimum of 
lives lost and a maximum of early 
achievement, through Tunisia and Sicily, 
Midway, and the Solomons, to the pres- 
ent hour of opportunity. 

Finally: We hate war. Always we have 
hated it, but never as we hate it now. 
Prayerfully and realistically we take our 
stand with the first declaration of the 
Christian Conference on War and Peace: 
“Win the war and win the chance to 
build a better world.” 


Question: 

I am thoroughly discouraged with life 
—and with my Protestant faith. World 
conditions are hopeless. Would I help 
myself by changing my faith? 


Answer: 

You will find these tense situations 
and circumstances throughout all your 
life, but the important thing for us is 
that we shall keep ourselves “unspotted 
from the world.” Our faith is not in 
man but in God through Jesus Christ, 
His Son. Lives are changed as He 
changes men and women. He alone is 
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sufficient for this task—then life itself 
is changed, generation after generation, 
through changed lives. You would not 
help yourself by changing the faith you 
have; indeed my observation and experi- 
ence convince me that you would add to 
the problem and increase your uncer- 
tainty. 


Question: 

Should service flags in churches include 
the names of children of church members 
even though the children themselves are 
not church members? 


Answer: 

Yes, certainly. All churches known to 
me include children of church members. 
Here should be an opportunity to in- 
fluence young men and young women for 
Christ and the Church. 


Question: 

Does the War Department grant the 
same to Protestant pre- 
theological students as to Catholic stu- 
dents in this same classification? 


consideration 


Answer: 

A General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains is right now engaged in 
an active campaign to secure the same 
or equivalent consideration for Protest- 
ant pre-theological students. One diffi- 
culty has been that there are not com- 
parable theological programs in the 
Protestant and Catholic churches. Even- 
tually this may become a matter for 
Congress rather than for the War De- 
partment. 


Question: 

I am a senior in high school and since 
I have decided to prepare myself for full- 
time religious work, what course do you 
advise me to follow? I teach Sunday 
school and attend summer conferences 
and training courses. 


Answer: 

I am always made happy by a letter 
such as this, in which a young person 
indicates a desire to make special prep- 
aration for the field of full-time religious 
service. I strongly urge that you talk 
with your pastor. No one would be 
better able to advise you with regard to 
preparing for work in your own denomi- 
nation. He would be able to help you 
immediately and I know that he would 
give you every possible assistance. 


Question: 

Why do Roman Catholics dip their 
fingers in holy water and make the sign 
of the Cross when they enter church? 


Answer: 

This is symbolic and associated with 
the act of reconciliation, or forgiveness. 
Water is the symbol of spiritual cleans- 
ing. Also, dipping in the water reminds 
one of the sacrament of baptism. 
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Something doing tomorrow. Extra heavy, hot meal served tonight. Light field ration for 
three days issued to each man. Everyone to be ready with full equipment at dawn... 
And what’s this going on now? Ina grove, in the darkness, @ chaplain is conducting 
divine services—more impressive, more earnestly heard than any he has delivered 


before . 
* 


The chaplain’s men turn to him 
when they need him—whether it’s 
to see them through the supreme 
test at the front or merely to help 
with the everyday problems of 
training camp. The chaplain is their 
spiritual adviser, their best friend. 

Our chaplains are born leaders, 
thoroughly trained and equipped, 
and an integral part of our armed 
forces. Wherever our fighting sons 
are, the chaplains are there, holding 


* 


. . Men are getting ready for—tomorrow. 


* 


services, preparing sermons, visiting 
the sick, baptizing, counseling. 

In conducting services our chap- 
lains often have the help of fine 
organ music. There are over one 
thousand Hammond Organs in- 
stalled at training stations, camps 
and bases. These are the last we 
made before we turned entirely to 
war work . . . we’re glad they can 
serve with the chaplains in the vital- 
ly important job they are doing. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


There will be Hammond Organs again after victory— 


made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 

for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
Hammond Instrument Company, 2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 





STRIKES: The labor unions in this 
country are all set for trouble. There is 
a smoldering discontent within — their 
ranks, and they will gain courage as the 
Allied armies gain more victories. It’s 
safe to say that Mr. Roosevelt’s greatest 
labor crisis will come at the end of this 
year, the beginning of next. 

Now there is a strange angle to this 
prespect; that is that these strikes will 
be aimed more at the Government than 
at the employers. That’s a new one! The 
reason for it is that the employers are 
quite ready to grant increases in wages, 
overtime, etc., but with the Government 
assuming control of wages, they face a 
stalemate. Anti-administration sentiment 
is rising higher and higher in labor’s 
ranks. The President is more and more 
on the receiving end of verbal, personal 
abuse. There are fewer and fewer pro- 
Roosevelt workers, and that means a lot 
with election just ahead! 


POLICIES: When we wrote last month 
in these columns of Mr. Stettinius and his 
appointment as Under Secretary of State, 
we wondered whether he’d “get along.” 
He seems to have made a good start in 
getting along with the pseudo-private 
announcement of his policies. Here are 
some of them: a vigorous U. S. foreign 
policy, close cooperation with Russia and 
Great Britain, readiness to have the U.S. 
use force to restrain future aggressors, 
maintenance of an Allied Army of Oc- 
cupation in Germany to insure complete 
German disarmament. 

This may be a clue to those interested 
in immediate post-armistice policies. 


PLANS: Mrs. Roosevelt went down to 
the South Seas in her airship to “see as 
many of the men as you can,” as her 
President-husband put it, as well as to 
inspect the work of the Red Cross in 
those areas. She did a good job of both. 

So far as the men are concerned, she 
learned that most of them have four 
major interests, in this order: 1. Mail, 
2, Will I be able to complete my college 
education? 3. Will there be a job for me? 
4. The postwar world. 

So that’s what they’re thinking about! 


aa 


PLANES: At Pearl Harbor, the U.S. 
was caught with a fighting plane called 
the P-40; Army men said it was a good 
plane, and it was the only plane being 
turned out in quantity; but .it still was 
not nearly so good as the Japanese Zero. 
It looked bad for U.S. military aviation. 

But a typical American miracle has 
happened. Today, production on the P-40 
has been virtually abandoned, and in its 
place have come some of the best, fastest, 
deadliest fighting planes in the world. 
The P-38, the P-47 and the P-51 are 
certainly among the world’s best. Our 
medium bombers have not been equalled 
by friend or enemy, and the Flying 
Fortress is in a class by itself. 

Look at the box score; that’s the real 
proof. Up to the first of October, the 
U.S. Army had lost 1,867 planes in com- 
bat, but the enemy had lost 7,312! The 
superior skill of our airmen tells most of 
the story; armor tells the rest. The Zero 
is still a fast plane; its speed, however, 
has been gained at the expense of pro- 
tective armor. Read “Joe Foss: Flying 
Marine,” and learn that the Japanese 
planes invariably explode and disintegrate 
when a Yankee shell or bullet finds them; 
the Jap pilot is blown clear of his ship 
like a cork popping out of a bottle. 
That’s because the cabins of the Zero are 
sealed and pumped full of oxygen and 
oxygen explodes! The American flyer, on 
the other hand, has his oxygen piped to 
a mask on his face. Furthermore, he is 
well shielded by metal from Zero bullets. 

Yes, we were caught flat-footed at 
Pearl Harbor. We were not ready for war 
for the simple reason that we hated war. 
But once the demand was upon us, Amer- 
ican ingenuity has outdistanced even the 
cunning of an enemy who likes war— 
and made him look like an amateur. We 
were not soft, as Mr. Hitler thought; we 
just loved peace. 


JUNKET: The jaunt of the five U.S. 
Senators around the war fronts has raised 
such a furore that experts have been put 
to work studying their findings and work- 
ing out a few answers. Some of the 
troublesome findings: 

Our foreign policy is very bad; Ameri- 





worries 


can troops and flyers are not getting 
adequate recognition from our Allies; the 
British are using up U.S. oil, saving their 
own; civilians in Algiers are getting more 
U.S. oil than civilians in Eastern U.S; 
nothing has been done to secure U.S. 
peacetime use of foreign U.S.-built air 
bases; material was found rusting’ away 
where it was not needed; China has not 
been fairly supported; a million American 
lives could be saved if Russia would grant 
us air bases. 

There’s a deal of truth in it, no doubt; 
these Senators ought to know more about 
it than we stay-at-homes. But shouldn’t 
we expect a few things like this, in a war 
on this global scale? Some material is 
always wasted; China can’t hope to get 
all the supplies she needs when the main 
war effort is being staged in Europe. And 
if the British are out-smarting us in 
matters of oil, air bases (and, incidental- 
ly, fast freighters for postwar commerce!) 
then we can lay it more to our lack of 
initiative and diplomacy than to British 
greed. So long as the world is run on its 
present competitive basis, these things are 
inevitable. 

What we need is a Senate devoted to 
the principle of a cooperating world! 


COURAGE: Not often, in these col- 
umns, do we report on sport. But some- 
thing happened on the West Coast the 
other day that is worthy of mention 
everywhere. The College ofthe Pacific 
football team was beaten by the Universi- 
ty of Southern California by a score of 
6-0, thereby losing its big chance to be- 
come an unbeaten eleven of the season. 

And on the bench sat the losing team’s 
coach, 81-year-old Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
who for many a weary year has been 
trying to produce an unbeaten eleven. 
He has always just missed. But he has 
kept on trying. He'll probably never get 
it, now, but the world of sport will never 
forget that he stayed in there fighting 
long after most men of three-score-and- 
ten had taken to the rocking chair. 
That’s courage! 

Stagg, incidentally, is one of the most 
outspoken foes of tobacco and liquor that 
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sportdom has ever known. Allied Youth 
knows him well; all) American youth 
should know him well, and study hin. 
He’s a moc! of manhood, and a great 
credit to his country. 


GAS: We hear that a motorist has 
just proved something. He drove all the 
way across the United States with only his 
regular gas-coupon book in his pocket. 
Those coupons were soon exhausted: then 
he was on his own. Without the little 
legal slip of paper, he made it. He 
managed to get gas whenever and wher- 
ever he needed it. The gas station men 
were most helpful, and the only trouble 
he ran into was the trouble involved 
when the filling station attendants tried 
their best to sell him the “necessary” 
coupons! 

All of which proves—what? To us it 
proves nothing except that humanity is 
not yet perfect. This is prohibition, in- 
volving gasoline instead of liquor; these 
are bootleggers, handling gas nozzles in- 
stead of tommy-guns. But the principle 
and the tactics are the same. 

What makes any of us think that all 
of us will obey the law all the time? 


RACKET: Gas isn’t the only racket. 
The lowly American housewife is feeling 
the injustice of another: the appliance 
repairman. Electric irons and sewing 
machines, for instance, are well nigh 
irreplaceable under present conditions. 
So—racketeering repairmen have found 
a way to make hay while the sun shines. 

They call at your door. They promise 
to make that iron or sewing machine as 
good as new. They know nothing what- 
ever about irons or sewing machines. 
They ruin the mechanism, or, worse, 
bring you back another implement worse 
than the one you gave them. And they 
charge fancy prices for that! 

There is only one way to protect your- 
self: take down the serial numbers of 
your appliances, and’ trust them only to 
known, reliable concerns. Otherwise, you 
lose. 


COURIER’S CUES: National prohibi- 
tion is making no progress whatever in 
Congress; local option finds increased 
favor, when temperance education plans 
precede it . . . Gradual tapering-off of 
war production is being planned now by 
Army-Navy; millions of dollars involved 
in cancelled contracts; they are looking 
forward to cushioning the shock of ad- 
justment to peace production . . . General 
sales tax for nation will likely not be 
voted; we think general sales tax much 
more sensible than increased income 
taxes, but . . . Despite their heavy 
summer losses, Russians will launch the 
greatest military offensive of the war 
this winter. 


BENEFITS: The Office of Dependency 
Benefits last month mailed out 3,974,126 
checks totaling $210,000,000 to soldiers’ 
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dependents. This is on the basis of a 
monthly allowance of $50, of which $22 
is paid to the man in service; if there is 
one child the check is $12 more, and for 
sach additional child $10 is added. 

Now Congress plans to “up” these de- 
pendent payments. If President Roosevelt 
signs the bill, it will raise to more than 
$2,000,000,000 the cost of these allow- 
ances, or a total of some $685,000,000 
above the original estimate. 

Why the raise? It was brought about 
by the prospective induction of 446,000 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers by December 
$1. There was some little argument in 
Congress as to whether this was too 
much, or too little for a soldier’s family 
to live on. But Representative Philip J. 
Philbin spoke for all of us when he said, 
“If Congress is to err in this matter, I 
prefer that it should err on the side of 
giving too much rather than too little to 
the families and children of those who are 
sacrificing their career and their lives to 
win this war.” 


ABROAD 


PUNISHMENT: The man-in-the-street 
is talking about the “punishment of Ger- 
many.” His suggestions run the gamut: 
he wants Hitler and his brother-Nazi 
criminals brought over here and exhib- 


ited in cages at county fairs, he wants 
them tried by summary court-martial 
and shot, he wants Germany policed by 


an Army of Occupation, he wants Ger- ° 


many broken up into small states. And 
so on, ad infinitum. 

The probability here is that there will 
be little if any punishment. The Allies 
are not Nazis; they are democratic. We 
are too softhearted to go in for vengeance 
on a large scale. When we are done 
killing and being killed, we will be so 
glad it is all over that we'll soon forget 
our vows to punish Germany. We'd be 
a bit ridiculous to remember it. We can’t 
sit on these millions of Germans forever; 
we can’t police them forever. Any virile 
people would fight that, as the Poles did 
after 150 years of Russian domination! 

Certainly, Germany should pay just 
wages for her sin. She ts paying, now! 
The last war hardly reached her borders; 
today Allied airmen are devastating Ber- 
lin. Much as we hate war, we see justice 
in this; Berlin must be occupied and a 
firm peace must be imposed. But a 
peace built on vengeance will only give 
us another war. 

Russia, we believe, will be lenient; she 
has already suggested rather easy peace 
terms. The Allies will not be so lenient. 
Britain will want to rebuild Germany, 
as a bumper against Russia. The ques- 
tion remains: Is Germany to be rebuilt 
on the principles of Karl Marx, Winston 


Churchill or Thomas Jefferson? Or is 








she to work out her own political salva- 
tion? 

Woodrow Wilson had it when he said 
a quarter-century ago: “What we seek is 
the reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.” 


TERROR: Three thousand British 
prisoners, just out of German prison 
camps, came home the other day to 
Edinburgh, and they had some very in- 
teresting tales to tell. One said that the 
German guards in his camp were sure the 
war would be over by the first of Janu- 
ary; Germany, one guard said, couldn’t 
possibly hold out any longer. Another 
said the Germans wanted a real second 
front, because they wanted the British 
in Germany before the Russians got 
there. The whip of the Nazi and fear 
of the Russians seem to be all that 
keeps the Germans going; terror is their 
master now. They have sowed the wind, 
and they know they are about to reap 
the whirlwind; they fear most of all a 
Russian whirlwind. 

These men were marched carefully 
through Germany, en route to their ex- 
change ship; they were marched around 
the bombed areas, but they managed to 
some of them. The west end of 
Berlin, they say, is a shambles; the 
center of the city is worse. One of their 
guards got a three-day furlough in Berlin, 
spent two of the three days in bomb 
shelters. 

No people, however desperate, can 
hold out long against that. 


see 


YUGOSLAVS: A glance at your map 
will convince you that Yugoslavia is wide 
open for an Allied invasion. It looks 
easy, especially with the Yugoslavs tak- 
ing over harbors along the Adriatic. But 
it isn’t easy. There’s trouble inside 
Yugoslavia that will have to be smoothed 
out before we invade. 

In this too-much troubled land, there 
is the fabulous General Draja Mikhailo- 
vitch, who is Peter’s Minister of War and 
head of the deadly Chetnik guerrilla 
army all set to help the Allies. Mikhailo- 
vitch, truth be told, hasn’t fought a battle 
for some time; he seems almost to be 
in retirement, waiting. Then there is 
General Josip Brozovitch, a Croat, nick- 
named Tito. His men wear on their caps 
the red star of Russia; they salute with 
the lifted Communist fist and they have 
the support of Moscow. They may be 
Communist-led. 

There you have it: Russia and British- 
U.S. already opposing each other in 
Yugoslavia! Is this World War III, 
already under way? It is as evil a sign 
as we have seen since Hitler took over 
in the Rhineland. 


BADOGLIO: Marshal Badoglio, that 
“honest old soldier” of Italy, lately 
granted an interview to foreign corre- 
spondents, and in their presence pro- 
ceeded to “spill a few beans.” He gave 


the reporters some inside information on 
the fall of Mussolini. 

The Duce fell, says Badoglio, “like an 
overripe fruit.” He fell because of one 
bad mistake. Mussolini, according to 
the Marshal, took Italy into the war 
without even telling his general staff 
about it. That staff knew how badly 
Italy was prepared for a war like this, 
and they would have challenged his de- 
cision. But Mussolini, prepared or not, 
was gambling. Said he, “By September 
of 1940, everything will be over and 
I will need some thousands of dead 
(soldiers) to be able to sit at the peace 
table as a belligerent!” No wonder the 
Italians hate him! 

There now remain two great jobs for 
Badoglio, according to Badoglio. First, 








Vladivostok north to the mouth of the 
Amurat at Nikolaevsk, Russia has well- 
equipped fields from which our bombers 
could reach every Japanese port and in- 
dustry north of the Inland Sea; from 
here we could also get at Korea and 
Manchukuo. But the five Senators over- 
look one little fact; in Korea and Man- 
chukuo Japan has ready a picked army 
of half a million men, just waiting for 
Russia to make such a move. If Russia 
granted us those bases, those Japanese 
would cross the border instantly—and 
Russia would have to divert troops from 
her fight with the Germans, and some- 
body would have to guard a 5,000 mile 
supply line to keep those bases fighting. 
Neither move would shorten the war! 

It would be an act of war on Russia’s 
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Never before have the representatives of these churches been pictured together. Gathered in 
Cairo, moved by the significance of the invitation to and reception in Moscow of the Archbishop of 
York, those pictured are: Dr. Daniel A. Poling (2nd from left, front row); the Archbishop of York (3rd 
from left, front row); Bishop Gwynne of Cairo, (extreme left rear row); His Beatitude Christiphoros, 
Patriarch of Alexandria; The Archmandrite of the Monastery of Mt. Sinai; His Beatitude the Auba 
Yusab, Patriarch of Alexandria; His Grace the Right Reverend Bishop Michele Kirollos of the Syriac 
Orthodox Church; His Grace the Right Reverend Bishop Mamfre of the Armenian Church, and other 
bishops. Dr. Poling and the Archbishop conferred on the Christian Conference on War and Peace. 


he wants to clear Italia of the hated 
Germans. Then he wants to punish all 
the Fascist triggermen and send them to 
outer darkness with the Nazis; after 
which he will call a series of elections 
to establish a free and democratic govern- 
ment. It is a frank, honest, simple pro- 
gram. May he succeed! 

Badoglio will come out of this war 
the greatest man in Italy. 


SIBERIA: Elsewhere, we mention the 
statement of the five Senators, who claim 
that a million American lives could be 
saved if Russia would grant us air bases 
from which to bomb Japan. That is 
easier said than done; there are holes in 
the argument large enough for a muni- 
tions train to drive through them. 

There are good potential bases in 
Russia; no doubt about that. From 


part, and frankly we see no reason for her 
adding Japan to her list of already 
formidable enemies. One war at a time! 


SECURITY: That great gentleman of 
Czechoslovakia, Jan Masaryk, looks to 
the future when he says: “I’m violently 
opposed to balance of power between 
great peoples when I have to pay the bill 
for it. I am opposed to spheres of in- 
fluence. I want Czechoslovakia to be the 
sphere cf influence for Czechoslovak 
people . . .” There is much more, but 
that’s enough for the moment. 

All of us worry about the great na- 
tions. What about the little nations? 
Can there possibly be peace in Europe 
unless they somehow find security? Po- 
land is a little nation, comparatively 
speaking—yet it was the invasion of 
1943 © PAGE 8 
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Poland that started this war. Serbia was 
a little nation, but it was at Sarajevo. ... 

Go through history and pick out the 
other little nations that loom so large. 
They are most important! 


CHANNEL: Last week, we heard that 
the largest shipment of American troops 
ever to cross the Atlantic had landed 
safely in England. There’s a reason for it. 

Encouraged as we are by the successes 
of the Russians, it seems improbable now 
that the Soviet is strong enough to de- 
liver a knockout blow in the immediate 
future. They will keep pressing the Ger- 
mans back, but the decisive action does 
not seem to be likely to come here. Nor 
will it come in the north of Italy, where 
the Germans will make their desperate 
stand. Some experts say that the cease- 
less bombing of Germany from the air 
will put Germany out of the war. We 
doubt that, knowing that no nation has 
ever been bombed into surrender, and 
that as Germany falls back deeper into 
the European citadel her defense against 
air attack will become stronger and not 
weaker. Where, then, will the knockout 
blow be delivered? 

We hazard the guess that it will come 
across the English Channel, by those men 
just landed in Britain. A large-scale ac- 
tion there would stretch Germany’s lines 
so thin that none of them could be 
defended well. But it will have to be 
large-scale action. The disaster at Dieppe 
proved to us that this coast is set for in- 
vasion, and that if and when it comes, 
it will be a costly, bloody business. 

Nor must it come prematurely. It is 
better to wait than to be sorry. 


CARRIERS: The fate of some few U.S. 
aircraft carriers in this war (Wasp, 
Hornet, etc,) has led some amateur 
strategists to claim that carriers are as 
useless as the old dirigible. But evidently 
the Navy doesn’t think so. 

Writes war correspondent Robert Sher- 
rod from a carrier off Wake Island, “I 
can see a sight that would gladden the 
hearts of all Americans. To the starboard 
is another carrier . . . On the portside are 
several carriers ... It is the greatest carrier 
foree ever assembled, bearing more planes 
into battle than have ever before been 
carried into a naval battle. And now we 
know how it works.” 

Those sea-borne planes dropped 600 
tons of bombs on Wake in forty-eight 
hours; they let go with 150 tons of high 
explosives per square mile. They blasted 
into bits expensive installations that the 
Japs had been building ever since they 
drove out the Marines under Major James 
Devereux, twenty-two months ago. The 
Marines will have to land again on Wake 
and put it under control, but the carriers 
will blow open the gate from them. 

No, carriers are not finished. They are 
just beginning. The United States has 
afloat at this moment the largest number 
of carriers in the history of naval warfare. 
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THE LORD‘S SUPPER 


Eight thousand men participated in one service in the huge drill hall at the U. S.N 


. Training Sta- 


tion at Sampson, N. Y., on World Communion Sunday. Clergymen of sixteen denomi, tions officiated. 


SPEECH: Up in Portland, Maine, at 
the Maine Universalist Convention, a 
pastor from Gloucester, Mass., made 
himself a speech. Here’s part of it: 

“A sermon a month is sufficient. . . . 

“Children should not feel that they 
belong to a Sunday school. They be- 
long to a church and should be made to 
feel that... .” 

“Christian Endeavor and Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowships have failed to bridge 
the gap between the Church and the 
Sunday school ... They have made it 
easier for young people to get out of 
the Church.” 

Quite a speech! A sermon a month 
sufficient? It may be in this pastor’s 
church, but we know of few other 
churches in this country where a preach- 
er coula get away with that. If we are 
to do away with preaching, we can call 
in a good businessman from each com- 
munity and let him run the church. 
But that can’t happen here! There are 
still too many people with the idea that 
the Church was created to expound The 
Word and to teach techniques for prac- 
ticing it. They'll want sermons. 

And we know of no C. E.’s or Young 
People’s Societies busy at driving young 
people away from the churches. 

This pastor must need a vacation. 


” 


PUPPETS: News comes through from 
Japan that mission property in occupied 
North China is to be turned over to the 
new puppet organization of the invaders 
—the Chinese Christian Federation. 


Two Christian college campuses—Yen- 
ching. and Cheloo—have been reserved 
for “military purposes.” In Central 
China, the same technique is being fol- 
lowed. 

This is to be expected, under Japa- 
nese domination. An invader on such 
uncertain ground must take every step 
possible to protect himself from a free, 
bothersome church; he can tolerate no 
interference from anyone who disagrees, 
and a free church certainly disagrees. 
But it can’t last. It is a passing phase 
in missions. It is certainly temporary 
in a country like China, where Chris- 
tian roots have been driven so deep and 
where the Christian way is so thorough- 
ly understood. Not many intelligent 
Chinese Christians will aid or abet this 
move. 

Even if Japan were to win the war, 
it couldn’t last. Losing it as she is, it 
only remains for the exiled missionary 
to come back with the peace and go on 
with his job. And already there are 
missionaries moving back into unoccu- 
pied China. 


QUAKERS: Nine out of every ten 
Quakers summoned to military service 
are now serving in our armed forces. 
Only one out of every ten has been 
placed in a camp for conscientious ob- 
jectors, according to the report of the 
yearly meeting of Friends at Richmond, 
Indiana. 

That should clear up some misunder- 
standings for some of us. There is a 
mistaken idea abroad to the effect that 
the Quaker, because he is a Quaker, is 
therefore a conscientious objector. Not 


so! He is left quite free to decide the 








matter for himself. Nine out of ten 
have decided to—go! 

This does not mean, of course, that 
they are all engaged in combat service. 
Thousands are helping in non-combat 
activities, and thousands more are work- 


ing in war plants behind the lines. 


SUNDAY: The Ministerial Association 
of Harrisburg and Dauphin County 
(Pa.) is objecting strenuously to Sun- 
day war bond sales. The Association 
realizes the need of war bond selling, 
but it fails to see how the violation of 
the sacred institution of the First Day 
will contribute to the building of the 
moral and spiritual fibre of our people. 

And a group of churches in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is protesting against 
a plan for Sunday milk deliveries in 
their city. They have the backing of 
forty-one Western Michigan dairy com- 
panies who don’t want it, either. 

Curist1an Heratp, as our readers 
well know, is anxious to win this war. 
But CuristrAn HERALD is even more 
anxious to safeguard the institutions for 
which we fight this war—and a free 
Christian Sunday is one of them! De- 
stroy that, and you lose the prize for 
which we have gone to war. 

Must we sell bonds on Sunday? Can’t 
it be done—hasn’t it been done—with a 
six-day effort? The American people 
have over-subscribed on every war bond 
drive thus far, and we believe they will 
oversubscribe on the next one. And it 
can be done from Monday to Saturday. 





GAMBLING: Any game in which 
prizes for money are at stake is illegal 
in Indiana—whether they are played in 
private homes, churches or gambling 
dens. So Prosecutor Charles W. 
Gannon of Gary. 

Amen! May we add a word to this? 
Gambling in a church is immoral before 
it is illegal. 


says 


FARMERS: Says Louis Bromfield, in 
a recent piece entitled “Religious Farm- 
ers Are A Blessing To Us”: 

“Most good farmers are religious men. 
... I don’t mean by religious that they 
are churchgoing. A good farmer will not 
hesitate to plow a field or make hay 
on Sunday rather than let the abun- 
dance given us by God be wasted through 
laziness or stupidity or false reasoning.” 
(Italics ours.) 

It is typical of Mr. Bromfield—but is 
it true? What we really have here is 
not a picture of the faith of the Ameri- 
can farmer, but a smart-aleck crack 
from a professional writer who, though 
he owns two enormous farms, evidently 
knows little about the ordinary farmer. 
Certainly the farmer is religious; he is 
the backbone of this country because 
he has a faith rooted in the country’s 
soil. He is neither lazy nor stupid nor 
any more of a false reasoner than the 
rest of us. But to take a backhand slap 
at churchgoing under the pretense of 


putting in a good word for the farmer 
and his religion is lazy thinking, stupid 
analysis and completely false reasoning. 

Most of the farmers we know go to 
church. Some don’t. Some, under the 
drive of current manpower conditions, 
can’t. But Mr. Bromfield would do well 
to remember that the Church in Amer- 
ica began as a rural church, and that 
this rural church still contains the 
healthy faith which is warp and woof 
of the American way of life. 

We quite agree with this writer when 
he says that the Lord seems to be with 
the farmer in this war, and that “That’s 
about the only thing that could have 
saved us (the farmers).” But we wish 
he would explain how staying away from 
church would help the poor farmer get 
a better deal than he’s getting now! 





CHAPLAIN HAROLD C. DIGGS 


In the heart of Africa, two chaplains met, stared, 
shook hands. One was Dr. Poling, the other 
Captain Harold C. Diggs, who before the war 
was Assistant Pastor at Bowery Mission. His com- 
manding officer says he is “one swell chaplain.” 


He sends his greetings to the Herald family. 


HERE AND THERE: Episcopal General 
Convention made history in voting to 
allow bishops to consecrate and ordain 
clergy for service with other branches 
of Anglican communion, but muffed the 
ball on union with the Presbyterians; 
Bishop Manning beat the bishops here 

Most interesting ecclesiastical de- 
velopment of the year comes in a joint 
statement of the postwar world issued 
by Jewish, Catholic, Protestant authori- 
ties; full text available from the Federal 
Council; it’s worth a lot of study ... 
An Iowan, F. Willis Jenks of Waterloo, 
has launched a one-man drive to Chris- 
tianize our German war prisoners; he 
wants books, Bibles, ete., printed in 
German; send them to that address .. . 
Iowa Christian Endeavor is sponsoring 





milk bars, ’teen-age clubs, etc., as a curb 
to juvenile delinquency; that’s religion 
in action . . . Home Missions Couneil 
New York, is’ asking twenty-three 
Protestant denominations to send Christ- 
mas gifts to Japanese relocation centers; 
a good move ... And that’s all for 
this month, 


TEMPERANCE 


SYMPTOMATIC? A new low has been 
reached in temperance (?) literature in 
an article in a religious periodical, in 
which a Methodist preacher holds forth 
on the idea that drinking is “sympto- 
matic,” that it “does something” (re- 
moves repressions) to the individual, 
that it “makes for a sort of fellowship,” 
gives physical release, etc., etc. The 
writer calls for a removal of the under- 
lying causes of drinking, rather than a 
continuance of criticism of drinking as 
such, 

We agree on the necessity of remov- 
ing the causes—but is this the whole 
picture? It’s a little startling to hear a 
preacher boosting the “release” of liquor. 
Just how does it release, and for how 
long? Fellowship? Just what sort of 
fellowship? Physical release? Or even- 
tual physical disability? 

He holds modern industrialism, or 
capitalism, with its inherent injustices, 
largely to blame. Get rid of these and 
the problem is solved. Just as easy as 
that! But having thrown out capitalism, 
have you rid yourself of other causes 
for worry, other anxieties which the 
drinker tries to drown? Will there not 
always be something to drive the weak 
man to drink? Is it economic worry that 
makes a sot of the magnate, the mil- 
lionaire? 

No, this just won’t wash. There’s 
more to the problem than this—and any 
half-informed preacher ought to know 
it. But the liquor interests will certainly 
love this article. It is ammunition made 
to order for their propaganda guns! 





REPEAL: The Methodist Voice calls 
attention to some interesting FBI. 
figures anent arrests for drunkenness 
per 100,000 of the population for the 
last year of Prohibition and in the nine 
following years. Here they are: 


For Drunken 
Year Drunkenness Driving All Causes 
1932 831 65 5,900 
1933 1019 63 6,490 
1934 1490 76 7,540 
1935 1615 87 8,760 
1936 1686 97 9,250 
1937 1666 114 11,020 
1938 1500 98 10,630 
1939 1513 106 11,120 
1940 15938 102 13,000 
1941 1716 131 15,050 


Any comment necessary? 
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smaller than a bass drum, light enough so one man can lift it, and 
itlooks rather like an overcomplicated fan. 

Yet, connected to a plane’s engine, it can hoist a plane more 
than seven miles up, where few planes in the world can fly without 
its help. 

And it belongs to America! 

It is the turbosupercharger. Driven by the engines’ once- 
wasted exhaust gases, it crams precious oxygen into the carburet- 
ors to give American bomber and fighter planes full fighting power 
as they fly through the sub-stratosphere—out of sight, almost out 
of reach of any enemy. 

For 25 years the development of the turbosupercharger, and the 
materials and ways to build it, have been the secret of General 
Electric engineers and scientists, and of the Army Air Forces 
engineers who worked with them. They kept on when there 
seemed little prospect of success. Tremendous difficulties had to 
be overcome—for one end of the device operates at 67 below zero, 
the other, only inches away, operates at temperatures up to 1500 


degrees, and the whole spins at speeds greater than 20,000 revolu- 
tons a minute! 


We kept this secret 25 years 


Itis, in principle, an amazingly simple device. It is considerably 


It was a tough job, but it was done. Today all turbosuper- 
chargers for U.S. planes are made either by G.E. or according to 
G-E designs. And these turbosupercharged planes are making 
history. 

The story of the turbosupercharger is one more proof that 
America can count on her scientists, working with military men, 
to provide our fighting men with every advantage that new and 
better war equipment can give. And you can depend on these same 
scientists, after the war is over, to work with the same industry 
and enthusiasm to develop new and better products for peacetime 
living, and to find ways to make these products cost less so that 
everyone can enjoy them. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The ““G-E All-girl Orchestra’’ Sunday 10 p.m. 
EWT, NBC—“‘The World Today’’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 General Electric employees are producing war goods and buying over 
$1,000,000 of War Bonds every week. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


952-497C-211 
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CHRISTMAS, 1943 


URING the Christmas holidays last year, 
D American soldiers in England made a multi- 

tude of British children happy by giving them 
Christmas parties, parties with games and gifts, 
with music and entertainment. Thousands of dol- 
lars were spent on these celebrations, and the men 
gave their money and rations with enthusiastic un- 
selfishness. This entire year has been graciously 
colored for our sons overseas by their Christmas of 
1942; nothing with which I am acquainted has con- 
tributed more toward the cementing of friendship 
between America and Britain. 

Many of the children who came to those Christ- 
mas parties one year ago were children of the Black- 
out Era and could not remember when towns and 
cities were lighted. Some of them had never before 
possessed a whole orange, or a banana or a piece 
of candy. Said a little fellow of six to an American 
flight lieutenant: “Are your American towns all 
lighted up, and do American boys and girls have 
both oranges and bananas?” When the young of- 
ficer gave him an affirmative answer, the lad re- 
plied: “Gee, I guess America has everything!” 

As I write these lines I am half a world away from 
my own home fires and far beyond the heroic Brit- 
ish Isles. I am surrounded by poverty and suffering 
that beggar words and defy description. But here 
too the name “America” is one to conjure with; ours 
is indeed The Land of Hope and Glory. Beggars 
wailing by the wall, children playing by the road, 
women washing by the pool, lift their eyes to our 
flag and look at it with envy and wonder and hope. 

Consider the world of 1943: 500 million hungry 
or starving people; 10 million battle dead; 10 mil- 
lion permanently battle maimed; unmeasured and 
unmeasurable war destruction. 

But above the clash of armor, the calls of hatred 
and the cries of physical anguish, sounds clear and 
far that trumpet of The Land of Hope and Glory. 

He was an unthinking American politician who 
said, “We aren’t fighting this war to give every Hot- 
tentot a quart of milk.” Of course we aren’t! We 
are fighting to assure our own children a quart of 
milk; to preserve the American way of life; to 
“save our own skins.” But if when the battle is 
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done the chance to have milk and the hope of a bet. 
ter life have not been won for even the last Hot 
tentot, then we have lost the war and our sons haye 
died in vain. 

The Christmas Christ had a good deal to say 
about finding life through losing it; about sharing 
our possessions with those less fortunate; about be 
ing our brother’s keeper. And the Cross upon 
which He died is the ever increasing demonstra 
tion of all that He said. He found life there! He 
is more alive today than when, so cruelly torn, Hig 
body died. And those who share their crust or their 
abundance, those who living live not to themselves 
alone, are children of the Promise and they alone 
possess the abundant life. 

We do have so much of “everything.” We have 
unbombed cities and an unravished countryside, 
Trees crowded with fruit, ranges with cattle and 
fields with grain. Yes, we have so much of every. 
thing that when the sores of inequality fester on 
our body politic and when bigotry lifts its evil voice 
to set race against race and faith against faith, ak 
ways there is food for our hunger, always healing 
may be found for our diseases, and always we 
achieve unity at last. We will not barter our birth. 
right of freedom. We will not surrender our heri- 
tage of plenty and we will go on to finish the work 
we are in and to achieve that more perfect union of 
which Lincoln spoke and for which the Founding 
Fathers died. It is then for this purpose and toward 
this goal that we do not forget the beggar by the wall, 
and that we do remember even the far-off Hottentot. 
At this Christmas of 1943, ours is a world grown 
very small and for better or for worse, in war and 
in peace, even as under the Stars and Stripes we are 
Americans all, so now to the ends of the earth all 
men are brothers. 

Christmas 1943! Land of Hope and Glory! I 
see the words that I have written, through eyes that 
are dimmed with tears. In this distant place I well 
remember other Christmas Days—in an Oregon val- 
ley, in great cities and in a house on a granite hill 
of old New Hampshire. I see the trees with their 
candles and gifts and I hear the shouts and laughter 
of our children. But never again can Christmas be 
for us as Christmas was before—and yet there is 
something better. Those days will never come C 
again. That family unity now broken, can never uv 
be restored. But there is something better! The }  4,). 
love that gave us Christmas. The love that bridges 
death. The love in which we share our dearest] g,. 
treasure and our very lives with men and women 
and little children out to the ends of the earth. The 
love in whose faith we shall at last win the victory 








that overcomes the world. . 
Christmas 1943! Land of Hope and Glory! The 
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A PAINTING BY ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE 


ILENTLY over the rooftops on 

Boston’s Beacon Hill the snow- 
flakes were falling. Military orders which 
turned the once golden dome of the 
State House into dull gray were being 
overruled—it was already soft glistening 
white. In front of thte bookstore window 
a group of people were looking at the 
attractive display of Christmas cards. 
They seemed wholly unconscious of the 
steadily falling snow. From their con- 
versation I learned that they had just 
come from a meeting of the Community 
Carol Singers and that it had not been 
a success. 

“No one seemed to be in the mood for 
Christmas carols. I know I wasn’t. I 
kept thinking of Jack in Iceland and Bill 
in the Pacific.’ The speaker was one 
of the city’s well-known singers, the 
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Jack and Bill, 18 and 22. 
“Somehow,” she added, “peace on earth 
seem empty words.” 

“T feel just as you do. In spite of the 
director’s urging, O come all ye faithful, 
joyful and triumphant left me cold. Til 
be going any day now and—well . . .” 
the tenor in one of our choirs stopped 
short. He has two little children. 


mother of 


“That is an interesting card there in 
the center,” said a girl with a roll of 


music under her arm. I followed her 
pointing finger and saw the card. In 
heavy red and gold letters above the 
picture of a star shining down upon a 
refugee camp were the words: “Unto Us 
a Child is Born.” 

“Some day,” said the girl, “there will 
be peace and good will and a world 
where you can say ‘Merry Christmas’ and 
mean it.” 


“ 


. 
Re 
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COURTESY RUDOLPH LESCH 


“Wishful thinking,” said the clear-cut 
voice of a young man in the uniform of a 
Navy Ensign as he brushed the snow 
from the girl’s shoulder. “Wishful think- 
ing and that’s all. We’d better be moving 
or I'll be late for class.” 

The group walked on to the corner of 
Park Street and then went their sepa- 
rate ways down the hill and across the 
Common. 

My eyes turned back to the card. 
“Unto Us a Child is Born.” And I heard 
again the note of the cynic in the words: 
Wishful thinking—and that’s all. 

The first two words are easy to under- 
stand. Not enough room nor nurses nor 
doctors to care for the wounded crowding 
the hospitals; not food enough nor cloth- 
ing nor shelter for the millions of victims 
of greed and hate—the helpless pawns 
of the consuming for 


passion power! 
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Peace and man’s good will toward his 
fellow men—it does seem like wishful 
thinking. But the young officer in uni- 
form was wrong about the last three 
words: and that’s all. In reality it was 
wishful thinking—but much more. 

Wishful thinking! That is exactly what 
they would have called it had the words 
found their way into man’s vocabulary 
in those days when Caesar ruled the 
world, paying for his great adventures 
on land and sea by taxing the people 
whom his conquests had made his slaves. 
Little people, they were, of no importance 
to those who held the reins of govern- 
ment save as they supplied the means by 
which power could be increased. 

Two of them were nearing the end of 
their journey to Bethlehem to be counted 
in the census and pay the tax as Caesar 
had commanded. Upon the face of the 
man were lines written deep by hard 
work and anxiety. Upon the face of the 
woman riding the patient, plodding beast, 
great weariness and a trace of fear—but 
not enough to dull the light in her eyes. 
In the hearts of both, hope had kindled 
a warming glow that gave them courage 
to face what Jay ahead. 

How amazed would have been that 
mighty Caesar had he known that the 
hour was drawing near when the answer 
to the hopes and prayers—the wishful 
thinking of generations—would become 
fact. Even had his gods descended in 
person from Mount Olympus to declare 
to him that on the hilltop in Bethlehem 
would be born that night a Child whose 
coming would one day rewrite the history 
of his empire, Caesar would not have 
believed it. But so it was to be. 

The weary travelers found refuge at 
last in the stable of the crowded inn and 
there was fulfilled the dream of the 
prophets, the hope of the peasants, the 
wishful thinking of multitudes of men 
who had known sorrow and suffering, the 
agony of crushing defeat and the dis- 
illusionment which can strangle the soul 
when the candle goes out in the black- 
ness of a people’s midnight hour. Unto 
them was born that night in the City of 
David a Child. Unto them—and unto 
all men—even unto us in this hour of 
bewildered confusion. 

It was wishful thinking in the hearts of 
the strangers from the East that kept 
hope alive in those long and difficult 
days of travel across the desert sand. 
They wanted the Child to come. They 
longed for the things that the prophets 
had promised He would bring: the love 
of God to all men, good will and brother- 
hood, and peace. He was to be the Prince 
of Peace; that had been the promise. 
The hunger of their souls, their wishful 
thinking, brought them at last to the 
manger— and they saw the Child. 

It was the wishful thinking in the 
hearts of the shepherds that sent them 
with reverence and great hope hurrying 
up the steep hill to Bethlehem murmur- 
ing breathlessly, “Let us go and see.” 
And they saw. They found the Child 




















with Mary, His mother. They had 
wished for the coming of the Promised 
One with the deep longing of men denied 
their right to liberty, men whose souls 
find it bitter indeed to endure life with- 
out freedom. They had waited for the 
day when their hope should become fact. 
Now it had come. 

In the heart of Caesar there was no 
wishful thinking, no dream of a day 
when all men should know themselves to 
be sons of their Creator and so brothers. 
His wishful thinking only brought to him 
visions of ever-growing power and might, 
with mankind his servants and his slaves. 
And Herod too had no wish for such a 
day; he wished only to make his throne 
secure and to win for himself greater 
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What : 
De You Kuow About * 
© The Christmas Story? = 


1. Which Gospel contains the words, 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus’? a 


2. What was Herod’s excuse for hunting 
down the Babe? 


family? 


s 3. Of whose “house” was the father of 

% Jesus? ‘ 
% 4. How many angels told the shepherds s 
s the news of Jesus’ birth? < 
7 5. Dia the Star in the East guide the % 
2 shepherds, or the Wise Men, or both? 3: 
: 6. Which Gospel tells us how many Wise < 
we Men there were? i 
& 7. What did the prophet Isaiah name x 
* the Babe, before the birth? i 
* 8. Did the Wise Men and the shepherds % 
2% meet at the manger? a 
= 9. Was Jesus the youngest child in His s 


ere 


10. How far is Nazareth from Jerusalem? 


(Answers on page 63) 
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wealth and power. He sought to find 
the Child only to destroy the things His 
coming was to bring to men. He did not 
find Him. There are some things that 
Caesars and Herods cannot find 
seek in vain to destroy. 

It was the wishful thinkers of their day 
whom the Star guided to the place where 
lay cradled Hope for all the world. Man 
does not find that which he does not 
want. He must wish with all the strength 
and vigor of his being, with all the in- 
telligence of his mind, with all the energy 
of his soul for the transformation of a 
hope into a fact before achievement can 
come. It is man’s wishful thinking that 
lias led him to the discovery of nature’s 
hidden mysteries; it is his wishful think- 
ing that is breaking the trail to victory 
over diseases: it is his wishful thinking 
that has lifted him into the stratosphere 
and sent him winging his way through 
the heavens. Man cannot have until he 
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wants. In desire lies dynamic power, 
The centuries pass and the great moment 
comes, the moment when the wish of hig 
deepest soul can bring to man the magi¢ 
of that wish-made fact. And man cap 
hasten the coming of that great moment 
or retard it, for his Creator has given 
him power so to do. 

And now in the last days of this tragic 
year of 1943 how about the rulers of 
the world and the men in high places of 
great privilege and power? How about 
the strong nations of the earth? How 
about the individuals? How about me? 
For what are we wishfully thinking? The 
answer is easy: for peace. And then 
what? Do we want what the Child 
brought to earth? Does the British Com. 
monwealth or the United States or the 
U.S.S.R. want it? Does organized labor 
or management really want the great gift 
of that first Christmas? Do the parents 
of Christendom want for their children 
a world dominated by the spirit of the 
Christ Child or a world where only white 
children of privilege shall be prosperous 
and secure? For what would educators 
train their pupils—for service to man- 
kind or to transform mankind into the 
model called for by their systems? And 
the Church? Does it really want that 
which lay cradled in that Bethlehem 
manger, to which the Star guided the 
unfaltering steps of the Wise Men? 

If the Church were with sincere in- 
telligence thinking wishfully and eagerly 
longing for that which the Child came 



































































































































































Wal 
to give to earth, there are things that mar 
would need doing before the magic of 
the Spirit could change the wish into 
the fact—things that would call for great 
sacrifice and complete devotion. All wi 
phases and types of bigotry would need 
to be banished from the life and thought O1 
of the Church and that would be costly. $0 
We know that men will stand_ before 
His créche at the altar in Catholic 
churches and in many a_ Protestant / 
church as well. But to obey the teach- 
ings of Him who lay as a Babe in the tra 
manger at Bethlehem will demand at Te 
this moment more than the Church has th 
ever yet been asked to pay. For what fal 
is the Church wishfully thinking? If it we 
be the things the Child came to do, then pr 
there can be no more prejudice because 
of class or creed; no more intolerance we 
because of color. Ei 

And the nations that are one day to St 
sit at a peace table, there to decide the in 
destinies of millions for centuries to we 
come—for what are they wishfully think- in 
ing? If their desires bear the stamp of we 
Him who came to give life to all men it gc 
will make a difference, a tremendous dif- ce 
ference in the matter of complexes— pl 
inferiority and superiority—in the matter 
of colonial possessions, so called, in ‘ 
spheres? of influence. in priorities in trade. fc 

If the wishful thinking of the educators D 
and the men of science bears even the b 
touch of the teaching of the Child, it a 

(Continued on page 49) b 
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Water for a young Ger- 
man prisoner of war. 


SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 


CuristMas for That Forgotten Man of Battle, the Prisoner of War, 
will be more grim than gay unless we somehow make of the ‘‘Do-Unto- 
Others” spirit a healing balm for their hearts and unless the angels’ 
song conquer the echoes of the hymns of hate which put them there 


i \ PLATOON of Nazi soldiers 


tramped through the depot at Memphis, 
Tennessee, and into a restaurant. There 
they enjoyed food that has made Dixie 
famous. Then back to the train they 
went, and on Arkansas to a 
prisoners-of-war camp. 

They carried no flags nor guns. They 
were prisoners of war fresh from the 
European battle-fronts. The United 
States Army M. P.’s escorting them acted 
in a very businesslike manner, but there 
were no insults nor indignities. At the 
internment camp these German soldiers 
were placed in barracks equipped with 
good mess halls, shower baths, recreation 
centers and all the other conveniences 
provided for American boys in the service. 

A Red Cross nurse, on duty at that 
camp, was called by one of the surgeons 
for emergency treatment of one of the 
prisoners. She happened to be in a 
barracks when several of those newly 
arrived Nazi troopers were assigned their 
bunks. She told me: 
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German 


across 


prisoners of war enjoy 


clean grass and sunshine in America. 


“One of these lads, a youngster about 
seventeen, lean, starved, and war-weary, 
stood by that nice steel cot and just 
looked at it. He stooped down and ran 
his hands over the white sheets on the 
clean mattress. Then he burst into tears. 

“T understood. For two years or more 
that young Nazi had endured the un- 


O. K. ARMSTRONG 


speakable hardships of Hitler’s march to 
power. It’s likely he had been told that 
if he was captured by the Americans he 
would be tortured or shot. Now he was 
learning that this democracy which his 
Fuehrer despises rex!!y has a heart.” 

Some months later, several 
from that detachment of war 
prisoners, rested and in good health, 
volunteered to fight back the  flood- 
waters of the Mississippi when “Old Man 
River” went on a rampage along south- 
eastern Missouri. At Ste. Genevieve they 
filled and piled thousands of sandbags. 
They worked under com- 
mands of their own sergeants and 
corporals, and they helped protect a 
whole countryside of growing crops. 
And they were paid for the work— 
eighty cents a day. 

Prisoners of war 


soldiers 
same 


immediate 


today are given 
decent, humane treatment by all bel- 
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ligerents, under a general international 
agreement. There are some violations. 
of course. There are isolated cases of 
cruelty and injustice: relatively few re- 
prisals, starvings, wanton neglect and 
torture to obtain information. 

In the grim, awful business of war, the 
spirit of Christian forbearance and mutual 
cooperation rules the treatment of most 
of those captured in action. 

For the last hundred years, statesmen 
and military commanders have sought 
means to abolish deliberate cruelty and 
suffering among war prisoners. There 
seemed to be no way to formulate agree- 
ments that would stick. Except for 
general understanding that captives were 
not to be executed, the commander in 
charge of each prison camp made the 
rules as he went along. He fed his men 
if he had the food, and if he didn’t—well, 
who cared? The suffering of soldiers 
wearing either the blue or the gray dur- 
ing our own Civil War, in prison camps 
of the North or the South, is one of the 
darkest pages of that most tragic chapter 
in American history. 

After World War I, humanists among 
the military began a calm, sane approach 
to the problem. The result was an in- 
ternational conference in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. From that conference came one of 
the most remarkable international agree- 
ments of all time. 

Forty-seven nations were represented 
by delegates or observers at the meeting, 
held in the summer of 1929. The Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, supposed to “outlaw” war, 
had been signed by sixty-two nations. 
Many of the delegates expressed this 
sentiment: “There will never be another 
major war. But, just in case, let’s have 
a definite understanding as to the treat- 
ment of prisoners.” 

The understanding signed at Geneva 
certainly is definite. The code contains 
one hundred and three articles, with nu- 
merous subheadings. It stipulates that: 
“The power detaining prisoners of war is 
bound to provide for their maintenance. 
... They must at all times be humanely 
treated and protected, particularly against 
acts of violence, insults and public curi- 
osity. Measures of reprisal against them 
are prohibited.” 

The “detaining power” must furnish as 
good food as is provided for the soldiers 
of its own army. There must be shelter 
and quarters comparable to those 
furnished the home troops. There must 
be hospital care, proper sanitation, facili- 
ties for exercise and work, and for recrea- 
tion. There can be punishments for 
criminal acts, but no indignities nor 
neglect. 

The United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and nearly all 
the major powers except Japan, signed 
the Geneva agreement. The senior mili- 
tary advisor for the American delegation 
was Lieut. Colonel Allen W. Gullion. He 
took an active part in formulating the 
code for prisoners of war and many of 
his suggestions were adopted. Now he’s 
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Prisoners of war today are given decent, humane treatment by all belligerents, 
under a general international agreement. When they work, as the German prisoners 
above are setting out to do under the watchful eyes of guards, they are paid. 





Major General Gullion, Provost Marshal 
General of the United States—commander 
of that corps of efficient disciplinarians 
know1i as the Military Police—in charge 
of all the prisoners of war and the camps 
that house them, and also general director 
of that huge project at work in the 
countries being liberated and occupied by 
American troops—the Allied Military 
Government. 

General Gullion is a forthright officer 
with all the marks of military efficiency, 
plus a human understanding that fits him 
admirably for his important task. He is 
a West Pointer and a lawyer as well, 
deeply interested in all legal phases of 
our relations with other nations. He 
served in World War I, was judge advo- 
cate of the Third Corps, A. E.F., then 
for five years was legal advisor to General 
R. L. Bullard. 

Under General Gullion’s direction, 
more than fifty internment camps, in 
various parts of the country, have been 
established to house many of the enemy 
soldiers captured by our fighting men. 
German prisoners and Italian prisoners 
are usually not in the same camp. Most 
of the Japanese prisoners are being held 
at Camp McCoy, Wisconsin. There are 
less than one hundred Japanese captives 
in the United States; the fanatical ad- 
herents of the Nipponese military caste 
are taught to fight to the death. 

Each belligerent nation chooses a neu- 
tral country, called a “protecting power,” 
to represent it in matters relating to 
war prisoners. Switzerland is the pro- 
tecting power for the United States. 
She also represents Germany and Italy. 
Spain represents Japan. Agents of the 
protecting powers, as well as certain 
representatives of the International 
Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross, visit 
the prisoners-of-war camps _ periodically 
all over the fighting world, and report 
on conditions. They can interview any 


prisoner, investigate any charge or trou- 
ble, and walk out with all their informa- 
tion and opinions confidential. They re- 
port directly to the governments they 
represent. 

“We adhere strictly to the agreement,” 
General Gullion told me. “The reason 
is clear: First, we comply as a matter 
of international good faith. Second, it 
is to the interest of our boys in enemy 
hands that we abide by the treaty in 
letter and spirit.” 

I visited several of the camps, by 
special permission of the War Depart- 
ment, for Caristran Herautp, At Camp 
Clark, Missouri, I found three large 
companies (numbers cannot be given) 
of Italian prisoners, housed in barracks 
formerly used by the Missouri National 
Guard. A wire stockade encloses the 
camp, and of course the inmates are 
under guard at all times, but inside the 
barracks and about the grounds, life 
moves much as it does at any army post. 

Everywhere I saw visible proof of 
what General Gullion said about our 
abiding by the letter and spirit of the 
treaty. Many of these prisoners had 
recently arrived from Sicily and _ the 
battlefields of southern Italy. They 
were enlisted men. They came smartly 
to attention and saluted the officers who 
accompanied me. Some were working 
on the roadways by their barracks. Some 
were in the gardens, harvesting late 
summer crops. Others were doing in- 
tricate wood-carving, mending shoes, at- 
tending the mess halls or painting pic- 
tures. Those on the recreation grounds 
were enjoying lusty games of soccer and 
volley ball. 

In past wars, prisoners have rotted 
in body, mind and soul for lack of some- 
thing to do. Now they are interviewed 
and studied, both by American officers 
and by those of their own nationality. 
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“PW of course stands for “prisoner of war.” Self-organized classes in English are held by Nazi pris- 


oners at Camp Blanding, Fla. Here, a German Officer teaches English to a group of fellow prisoners. 
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|Finest hospital facilities are provided for prisoners of war. Above, at Camp Atterbury, Ind., two cap- 
jtured Italian soldiers receive the care of American nurses; they are treated the same as wounded Yanks. 
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| The United States lives up to the terms of the Geneva Agreement by providing clean cots, comfort- 


|able barracks for prisoners of war interned here, with facilities for employment and recreation. 


so they may be assigned to activities of 
their liking. I saw a gleam of intense 
pride on the face of one man—one of 
Italy’s noted woodcarvers before this 
war—as he showed me a large walnut 
frame, carved by him in a most artistic 
manner. Another man, much older than 
the average, had a thriving little chicken 
“farm” in a wire enclosure. 

American soldiers of Italian descent, 
who learned to speak Italian from their 
parents, are often selected for duty at the 
Italian camps. The same rule holds for 
German prison camps. At Camp Clark, 
Lieutenant Onerati insisted that I see 
the chapel of one of the three com- 
pounds. An old barracks had_ been 
scrubbed, painted, decorated and made 
a thing of beauty. With reverent feel- 
ing, the prisoners had put together a 
beautiful altar, with appropriate orna- 
ments made of scrap lumber and metal. 
A lieutenant chaplain, captured in Sicily, 
had volunteered to come to serve these 
boys of his homeland rather than re- 
main in complete idleness in a_ prison 
camp for officers. 

In the kitchens, expert chefs which 
modern American hotel managers would 
embrace with welcoming shouts were 
preparing meals of meat balls, tomato 
sauce and—of course—spaghetti, along 
with all the trimmings. It’s in the 
agreement that food desired because of 
the eating habits of the prisoners shall 
be supplied if possible. 

“At first blush, it would seem very 
reasonable not to permit these prisoners 
of war to have the full army ration 
when hard-working civilians are rationed 
and actually have less,’ says General 
Gullion. “But if we should deviate 
from the treaty agreement, the enemies 
would retaliate. We must always re- 
member Private Joe Smith!” 

I thought of Private Joe Smith, Cor- 
poral Roe and Seaman Second Class 
Kelly and all the rest of the boys in 
prison camps in Germany as I visited 
the Fort Leonard Wood internment 
camp. Here were the same comfortable 
barracks, the clean cots, mattresses, 
beddings and furnishings and the ample 
facilities for profitable employment and 
recreation. 

Big trucks lumbered up, filled with 
young fellows in blue denim who had 
been at work on the camp roadways. 
Bronzed, hearty young men, they looked 
like any “fatigue detail” of our boys in 
our own army camps as they lined up 
to march into the wired stockade. It 
was almost startling to hear the com- 
mands given in German. 





“PRISONERS OF WAR have the right to 
have their persons and their honor re- 
spected,” says the Geneva code. This 
is the first war in history in which any- 
thing like a general effort has been made 
to follow that rule. In return, prisoners 
of war show respect for the persons and 

(Continued on page 73) 
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ane eyes beheld this 


By The Keeper of the Inn 


A J T MATTERS not that history knows me as the mean 


little man who cried out in the night that there was no 
room in my inn. I am not mean. I simply did not see. 
Mine eyes beheld this glory, yes, but I was too busy, I 
was in a hurry about my work. I am not mean. I am the 
man who had not eyes to see, nor time to understand— 
until it was too late! 


You all know what happened that night at my inn, but 
how many of you know what happened afterwards? 


When morning came I went in vain curiosity to see the 
Babe. There was much that morning waiting to be done, 
so I could not tarry long. I glanced at Him, and then I 
found I could not turn away. It was as though the sun 
and the stars stood still and the wind ceased its sighing 
and the rivers stopped in their flowing, as though all 
men and things on earth were held in thrall and stillness 
by a giant hand from heaven. There was in my ears the 
sound of the rustling of angels’ wings, and my feet be- 
came lead and my heart raced like a wild thing. Then 
Joseph passed between me and the Babe and the spell was 
broken and I rushed out, confused, to my morning’s toil. 


They stayed at my inn for three long days, and over all 
beneath my roof came a strange quiet and peace and 
wonderment; I could not understand it, and in my per- 
plexity I scolded them. I went to see the Mother and her 
Babe from time to time. The Mother never looked at me, 
nor looked at anyone except that Babe. She seemed in a 
spell; there was in her eyes a burning spiritual ecstasy 
that spoke of more than mother love. But once the Babe 
did look at me, and I thought I saw Him smile. 


Pllustration by Carl Setterberg 
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The peace and stillness remained when they had gone, 
like a bright hanging cloud. Travelers stopped and asked 
in low whispers to see the spot where He was born; some 
only halted in the road, stared toward the manger, moved 
on without a word. But I was too busy to bother with 
them; this birth brought unexpected business to my inn! 


And then one mad midnight the Romans came, killed 
all the babies in Bethlehem and burned my inn to the 
ground; they defiled the manger, cursing like wild beasts. 
When I tried to halt them, a centurion drove a sword into 
my back. I never walked again. 


The Babe became a Man; the news of His miracles 
reached me, and I went after Him. I searched every- 
where, always arriving just too late where He had been. 


Once, in Capernaum, I and another cripple lay for hours 
outside a house where He had come, praying God to let 
Him touch us. The other one was taken by four friends 
and let down on ropes through a hole in the roof, and he 
was healed. I had no such friends. 


But at last there was the day when I crawled in a gutter 
in Jerusalem and saw Him fall beneath the beam of a 
cross He was carrying to a hill beyond the gate. Beside 
myself, I got upon my feet for the first time in all those 
years, and reached out to lift the beam. A Roman struck 
me in the face, sneering, “Cripple!” A man named Simon, 
from Cyrene, took up the beam and carried it. As they 
drove Him on, He looked at me and smiled. 


I think sometimes that He recognized me there. I am 


sure He—understood. 


Ly F. PAULINE 


TOMPKIN 


HEN one is twenty-one one stands at the focal point of 
youth. I often wonder whether many of my generation would 
have accepted so nonchalantly the responsibilities of adult- 
hood had we foreseen the years which lay before us. Youth 
today is alternately cursed and pitied by those of more 
mature years. Cursed because we are a carousing, drinking, 
immoral, jitterbug conglomeration with no fortitude to meet 
resolutely an undeniably chaotic world. We are escapists to 
the psychologist and thus incapable of facing the facts 
squarely. Then there are those who pity us because we live in 
an era which has ceased to offer hope for material security 
and peace. 

My generation has inherited the accumulated pestilences 
and diseases of a sick world, a world which has had a relapse 
from the false recovery after the 1914-1918 fever, and we are 
told that the relapse is far more insidious than the original 
illness. Throughout our known universe today youth is being 
asked to give the last full measure of life when life has but 
begun. The condemned, if that we be, at least should be 
privileged to speak before our words are swallowed up in an 
unfathomable ether. 

We possess ideals, though we simulate harsh cynicism. Our 
bitterness and our lack of moral and spiritual balance is a 
facade behind which dwell sore hearts. We are not all indul- 
gent; there are among us those who face life with serious 
thought and sobriety. But there is a discouragement within 
many of us which is fatal for youth because we cannot meet 
the future with zest and strength while we despair. 
all expected to be ready to die to “make the world safe for 
democracy” but many of our generation are frankly skeptical 
of the ultimate merits in our brand of democracy. 

With bewilderment we look upon the hierarchy of the po- 
litical machine; the oligarchs who rule our cities; the barons 
of power to whom democracy offers a means of selfish ag- 
grandizement rather than of service to the nation. Every- 
where masses of people refuse to be bothered with political 
responsibilities and exercise only their right of complaint and 
criticism. Our generation has been taught facts and figures to 
prove graphically that America has a tremendous surplus of 
wealth. Yet we see poverty and indigence spread throughout 
a land of plenty. Many of us are not so much against the 
accumulation of wealth as against the effect of this accumu- 
lated wealth upon those who possess it. 

We resent the emphasis which is today placed on sacrifice 
when those who have least are asked to give most. We detest 
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W, have heard about youth in these pages, recently, from. Roscoe 
Gilmore Stott, John Edgar Hoover and Ralph Meadowcroft. Now comes 
youth to speak for youth: Miss Tompkins is young, just out of college, 
She speaks for a generation about to take over a sad, suffering world, 
and what she says is inspired—inspired by the magnificent courage 
and hope which springs eternal in the heart of youth. it is an article 
for old and young to read and heed. 
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Many of us feel that now democracy must 
achieve something far more fundamental than this 
crisis-time mobilization of individuals and re- 
sources as an all-out effort to annihilate the other 


fellow.” 
“x 


A democracy whose citizens permit the small 
political boss to do their thinking for them is not 
worthy of the name.” 


a : : ; 
We believe that only through a greater em- 


phasis on and living of eternal Christian principles 
can our democratic way be broadened, length- 
ened and deepened to meet successfully the 
challenge of a totalitarian world.” 


she 
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Throughout our known universe today youth is 


being asked to give the last full measure of life | 
when life has but begun. The condemned, if that 
__we.be, at least should be privileged to speak be- 
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the word “patriot” when those who cry it are simultaneously 
boosting prices, creating shortages in necessary commodities 
for the masses, and piling up surpluses through government 
contracts. We do not believe that it will be Hitler or Nazism 
which ultimately destroys American youth’s faith in the demo- 
cratic way. It will be, instead, the American stamp of totali- 
tarianism, whose exploitation of the common man and whose 
utter disregard for the idealism of youth will turn the most 
resolute of our generation into cynical critics of the very phi- 
losophy which is democracy’s stronghold. 


E WOULD die for America and for democracy—even 
for the poor semblance to it which America bears, because it is 
worth dying for if it is worth living in, and heaven only knows we 
all want to live. But what can it profit our nation if youth must 
die, not for democracy, not even for America, but to perpetuate 
a universal philosophy of greedy materialism and self-interest? 

All these things confuse us and so, too, does the spiritual 
demoralization of our time. We see religion, also in a state of 
emergency, seeking to strengthen its defense along with the 
defense of the nation in an age of drab materialism and of 
crass earthiness. War, inept political democracy, economic dis- 
location and disunity characterize this era in which man’s ma- 
terialism has trampled roughshod over the intangible soul of 
him leaving only a bundle of desires and flaccid grievances. 
Those years after that armistice, which was of all armistices 
one of the most temporary, produced a kind of stultified adult 
who was incapable of the farther view. 

War had made life a precarious business and because it set- 
tled nothing man became fearful, hysterical, for he knew his 
future was a gamble. Years of killing blotted from horizons the 
vision of eternal values and man began to lay store by this 
life alone, for he could not see beyond it. Material security 
became the end and aim of existence and men rushed madly in 
a crazy search for a safe corner in which to bury their transi- 
tory treasures. When the material world crashed, man cursed 
God and when the next war came many men called religion a 
gay satire because it demanded that people worship an AI- 
mighty who had wreaked havoc on the world of men. They 
shifted responsibility for the catastrophe from the doers of evil 
to the Creator of good. 

Today Christianity is still relegated to a special compartment 
from which it is taken and delicately fingered on certain occa- 
sions, either as a matter of habit or a matter of form, or more 
often as a matter of registering complaints with the Almighty. 
Perhaps it is the utterly selfish exploitation of democratic 
benefits by the citizens of democracies, untempered by any seri- 
ous practice of Christian ethics, which has succeeded in robbing 
democracy of almost its last foothold in the minds of men. 

The youth of today live in an era of change. Before our lives 
are done whole systems of politics, economics, and social ethics 
are likely to have undergone dynamic metamorphosis. It is an 
age of hypotheses, of cynics and idealists, and, typical of such 
a period, to many of us it seems marked by its woeful lack of 
hard factual reasoning. Democracy, at home and abroad, is on 
the defensive and its defense cannot be haphazard. The ele- 
ment of planning, so vital to national defense, requires that 
democracy seek definition in terms more explicit, more personal, 
more electric, if it is to survive a transition era. This achieved, 
it must take the offensive in a world of conflicting ideologies. 
For democracy today is sick from non-usage; it needs a shot in 
the arm which will give it new meaning and revitalize it. 

We accept as a commonplace today that the only way to 
combat total war is by total defense. That is why our system 
of civilian life behind the lines is being subjected to revision 
and conscription. Yet many of us feel that now democracy 
must achieve something far more fundamental than this crisis- 
time mobilization of individuals and resources in an all-out 
effort to annihilate the other fellow. We distinguish a dicta- 
torship by the fact that it calls forth total methods. It reaches 
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and byway of life; it is more than government; it is a way of 
life. And then we move on to democracy and carelessly fling 
the mere word back to the dictators as the answer in opposites 
to the totalitarian concept of government. Yet is not democ- 
racy far more than a form of government? To be truly effec- 
tive should not democracy, likewise, be total? 

Total democracy requires that democracy be central to 
living. Not only should government be based on democratic 
principles,“ but our education, our culture, our business, and 
life itself should be erected on the structure of democratic 
living. This would call for a changed attitude on the, part of 
some of the people who compose and exploit our present so- 
ciety. Democracy has as its reason for existence the belief in 
the dignity and the worth of the human being as an indi- 
vidual. Democratic living in this broad sense is religious 
living no matter what one’s code of religion may be. Yet to 
define democracy as a Christian way of life and to expect men 
to act on this definition is to assume that man will conquei 
the stultifying power of inertia which has spread like a conta- 
gious disease from the European continent across the water- 
to our very shores. For we are not isolated even though the 
armies of the dictator have not encircled us on our own land. 

This mental ailment which has robbed thousands of the 
American people of even the desire to act as individuals in a 
self-governing democracy has been encouraged beyond meas- 
ure by the example of those European peoples who ceased in 
their effort to rule themselves, and forfeited the power to 
think to those who promised to think for them. The effect 
of this insidious virus of lethargy is reflected today in the 
realms of politics, economics, and religion. A distinguishing 
quality of the great American people has always heretofore 
arisen from its positive assertion and individual action in 
these fields. 

Today the passive criticism of those who exploit high offices 
for personal gain, the cynical reference to free competition 
and fair practices in the face of greedy corporations and 
trusts, and the assignment of religion to a pretty but hopeless 
incantation, all these but point the way to the next step with 
a prophetic sense that is but logical. From here one either 
continues the road to utter renunciation of individual rights 
placing the task of governing in the hands of those who would 
be ready to seize it, as was done in Germany, or one finds his 
soul and fights back with the vigor which only the free man 
possesses. 


TRADITION of one-hundred and fifty years of stark 
belief in the ability of humans to rule themselves, made pun- 
gent by an early practice of thts belief, cannot be overcome 
with the facility with which this was accomplished in a nation 
whose traditions of self-government were at best rudimentary. 
Herein lies a positive hope for America. But this cause for 
hope should not be confused with the answer to our particular 
problem, for the struggle against inertia is not achieved by 
the mere acknowledgment that we have the potential strength 
to overcome it. Without action, many of my generation feel 
that the democratic way is but a limp phrase whose very 
props cannot long stay fast in this dizzily changing age. 

Reduced to its most elemental form, this action requires a 
civic interest of individuals as such in their respective com- 
munities. A democracy whose citizens permit the small po- 
litical boss to do their thinking for them is not worthy of the 
name. It has been said that the common people are the ver- 
itable backbone of a democracy and responsibility for good 
government rests primarily with these people. Yet we see 
them, not a united whole, but torn into tiny blobs of sectional 
prejudices and selfish demands. The representative in Con- 
gress is truly responsible to the people who have elected him 
but they, in turn, are responsible for his policies. Too often 
the citizens of each State insist that their Congressmen place 
local desires above national needs and instead of urging that 
money be appropriated for the defense (Continued on page 58) 





COURTESY ROYAL NORWSGIAN INFORMATION SEI RVICES 


A recent portrait of Norway‘s Bishop of Oslo. 


Siuind Lergquau 


BISHOP OF OSLO 


HILE his Norwegian innocents were being slaugh- 
tered, while terror ruled the land and the helping 
hand of God seemed paralyzed, the Bishop of Oslo sent the 
Nazis into a wild, helpless rage by acting as though God still 
ruled Norway. He sat at a table in the Royal Palace facing the 
unspeakable Quisling. Roared Quisling: 
“You triple traitor, you deserve to have your head chopped 
off.” 
The Bishop looked down at the Cross suspended on a golden 
chain about his neck. “Well,” he said, “here I am!” 
Not yet has Quisling dared to cut off that head. He has 
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thrown Bishop Berggrav into concentration camp, but what of 
that? Christ was once in prison, too. 

Fifty-eight years old, bishop and the son of a bishop, born in 
much-bombed Stavanger, Eivind Berggrav is a hero of the 
stature and in the glorious company of Martin Neimoeller; 
together, they are martyr-seed from which will come a more 
glorious Church, and the gates of Hell and Hitler’s men can 
never stop it. It seems a bit odd that this man is bishop in a 
State church, that he is of a clergy paid by the State. Yet the 
moment a barbaric and oppressive state sought to bind his 
conscience he rose and defied them. The charge the Nazis make 
against him is phrased in familiar words. Said the Jews to 
Pilate: “He stirreth up the people.” Says Quisling of Berggrav: 
“He incites the Norwegian clergy to rebellion!” History repeats 
itself. 

The Norwegian clergy are certainly rebellious. Ninety-seven 
percent of Lutheran Norway has stubbornly refused to bow to 
Quisling: only twenty-seven of Norway’s 700 parish pastors have 
bent the knee to the puppet. More than 1,000 clergymen read 
from their pulpits on July 26 last, a statement in which they 
held that, “It would seem that the Church has suffered defeat 
... the fact is, however, that it has won a great victory.” And 
just so the Nazis wouldn’t misunderstand, they refused to engage 
in any negotiations whatever unless they were represented 
by Bishop Berggrav! 

This bishop 1s no longer merely man; he is a symbol now. 
Symbol of the deathless courage of the Christian spirit. Let the 
terror rage. Let the Nazi rage. When it is all over, Berggrav 
will be there, dead or alive; the Church will be there, tempered 
and made stronger in the fire. And within her holy gates new 
Berggravs will be getting ready for tomorrow and tomorrow 
and tomorrow. 


Disciple of the Month? The Bishop of Oslo is the Apostle 
of the Age. CHRISTIAN HERALD DEC. 1943 © PAGE 22 
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-ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 
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Nt THE Orphanage it was early morning. We lay half 
awake in the semi-darkness, listening to a song that drifted up 
through the great house, like a lovely echo from heaven. Not 
quite sure that we were fully awake or half dreaming, we 
heard the first verse of “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” 

No, it was not a dream: it dawned upon us that these voices 
were now coming from just outside our guest-chamber door. 
The Mendelssohn melody brought a livelier beating to our 
hearts. 

Our gracious host, who had invited us here, had not prepared 
us for this. New to the institution, he, too, may have been 
ignorant of the custom. No lights were snapped on. There was 
not a sound in the Orphanage, except for this singing. Not 
yet dawn. The hymn ended. Utter silence. No whispering. 
An interlude of meditative silence, and then: “Joy to the 
world! The Lord is come... .” 

It was worshipful. Complete. And, even before we knew, 
something uniquely spiritual had entered our hearts. All that 
had been ambitious and grasping faded. Selfish desires were 
pushed into oblivion. We were conscious of tears on our 
cheeks. We said to each other, without words, “Jesus is born!” 

We lay in the hush of Christmas and listened to the little 
feet tiptoe away and down the long, wide corridors. We heard 
the echo of their singing as they paused before each door to 
sing their Christ songs over and over and over, until every 
last one of the six hundred orphans and the hundred employees 
had heard and been lifted up. In utter silence then, we raised 
our prayer to God in thanks for the Babe and Bethlehem, 
and we told ourselves that the Babe must have heard our 
orphans sing, and that He must have been well pleased with it. 

Isn’t this what Christmas is really for? Isn’t it a day when 
we do and give that which we know will please the new-born 
Savior? Would He want us to make any lesser use of His 
birthday? 

Now certain things please the Babe and the Man of Galilee. 
The Bible tells us so. It pleased Him to make children happy. 
Christmas, then, must mean unbounded joy for tiny hearts. 
He cared deeply for the afflicted, for the poor, for those in the 
throes of great sorrow; certainly, then, our effort to make 
happy this Day which might, without our effort, be utterly 
dismal for someone, would please Him. He glorified the fam- 
ily circle; He would not, I think, want to be supplanted in the 
Christian home on Christmas Day. He called the temple His 
“Father’s House”; could He desire less of us than that we go 

to His Father’s House on His Birthday? None of this is hard, 
or even exacting. If we know Him, it becomes the most nat- 
ural thing for us to do. 

A few days back, a young farmer shared our hospitality. 
We were alone and he was a good conversationalist; I asked 
him how they celebrated Christmas on the farm. 

“Tt’s our own fault, I guess,” he replied, “but I think we’re 
all wrong in the way we celebrate it. We ape the city. We 
rush into town, load up with a lot of gifts from the stores, and 
get busy with the grand exchange. It’s wrong. All wrong. 
Homemade things are better. We people whe live on the 
farms could do more than you city folks, in helping to banish 
the commercialization of Christmas.” 

Nothing makes a finer Christmas gift than something that 
has involved the skill and thought of the donor. Don’t you 





have an attic full of stuff vou hesitate to destroy, stuff that 
could be made over into something better than the new, cheap, 
glittering gadgets you buy in the store? I know: the making of 
homemade gifts may not put an end to the commercialization 
of Christmas. It could become a boycott, and no boycotting 
movement is in tune with Jesus’ principles. 

Nor do propaganda and mighty resolves seem just right. 
Some of our efforts along this line are humorous. Years ago I 
belonged to an association of so-called “Chautauqua and lyceum 
talent.” One year we adopted a resolution that poverty should 
be banished from our nation. In self-importance we “deplored 
poverty”; found it dangerous and “viewed it with alarm.” But 
the poor are still here! Some of us deplorers have joined them. 
But I for one know this: the entire Church of God in honest 
attempts to please the Christ, in a revival of genuine spiritual- 
ity, and fully conscious of the need of Him, must rise above 
commercialism! 

It is not up to us to campaign against the radio sponsor and 
his nightly interviews between the tots and Santa Claus. Ours 
not to force the department store to end its “Santa Claus Land.” 
It is our job, rather, to stress the pitiful fact that even the 
Christian home has not yet seen fit to rear its young after the 
pattern of a Christ who taught that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive! Everything about the Yuletide, in the average 
church-going home, is calculated to set young minds on them- 
selves and their own delights and pleasures. Childhood is in- 
nately selfish and the unChristian trait is rarely curbed or 
changed into thoughtfulness of others. Indeed, it is even fed— 
and much of the feeding comes at Christmastime. Do you re- 
call the classic instance of the little boy who gave his mother 
skates for Christmas—skates that exactly fitted his own little 
shoes? One Biblical verse they have seemingly found and never 
surrendered: “Ask and ye shall receive.” These fixations of 
self-centered childhood abide through the teen-ages—and _ all 
educators know the tragedies that follow. 

Aren’t our homes funny? It is not fatal that we should buy, 
if we are able. The unChristian angle lies in the fact that all 
too often our distribution lacks the Christ slant. Bob’s family 


skimped on us last Christmas. All right—now we'll skimp him. 
And the futile tears because our gifts are so humble or so 


meager! Or our mass job-lot buying. Impersonal. Rubber- 
stamped. Cold. Or our spread-eagle method—the great gift on 
parade with the donor’s picture sent to the local newspapers. 
Here comes an oldish chap who says that even the greeting 
cards should make it clear just whose birthday we are celebrat- 
ing! Yes, and there are Christian courtesies that often wear 
pretty thin on a long, weary shopping day before we light the 
tree. Isn’t it Christian to remember “in honor preferring one 
another?” Isn’t that supposed to work in the case of early 
mailing? In treatment given those who serve at crowded count- 
ers? Once I wrote a Christmas masque that centered in the 
Christ Child who stood watching in crowded store aisles—sor- 
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rowful that we could so completely forget Him! And oh, that 
last last-minute hectic dash that is such a travesty on the Day 
itself! Only today a gracious physician friend wrote to me on 
this same theme, saying: “Is bowing to Him and saying pretty 
things about Him as pleasing to our manly Christ as doing His 
will? Didn’t He say that ‘He that loveth Me keepeth My 
commandments?” If ever our Christian hearts should rise to 
the level of patterning Christ and pleasing Him, surely it 
should be at Christmas! 

Years ago many of us belonged to a mythical group known 
as the SPUGS. The Society for the Prevention of Useless 
Giving. And yet I have seen candy and gay-covered hooks 
and even toys given by my own church associates to urchins 
without mittens and with patched and ragged shoes. Didn't 
Christ minister in the filling of human needs? Aren’t we, in 
imitation of Him, expected both to be génuinely sympathetie 
and to use our plain common sense? 

Truly, the Christianized Christmas must make the Chureh’ 
its hub. It may be a towering cathedral, attended by the 
prosperous. They, too, have a full right to Him. Maybe it’s a 
mission in the “low-rent section,” or a people’s temple that 
But Christmas and all it 
stands for should center in some place of worship—not in the 
civic charity board’s offices. Charities are good and right. God 
bless them! But at best they are human agencies that have 
merely caught something of His doctrines. It was the Church 
He founded. And shall that Church feel carefree and happy if 
it shunts all obligation, born of the Christmas spirit, to the 
fraternal orders to fulfill? I think not. Not though their very 
rituals unfold the Biblical story. Not though their leadership 
comes from the church membership rolls. Generous as they 
are, Christmas cannot ever properly belong to the Masons, 
Elks or Kk. of P. And Christmas distribution to the poor 
should never rest, as so often it does. upon the great warm 
hearts of great newspaper editors. The Church, also, should 
know “the fifty neediest families!” 

Let’s go back to old-fashioned Christmas Eve at the church 
of our choice. Let’s save that wonder-night from the round of 
thoughtless parties and last-minute marketing. Let’s save it 
for the cantata, rendered by the children God gave us. Let's 
gather in His holy temple to give Him royal, reverent wel- 
come! Jesus would wish it so. He would like that. My good 
neighbor, a modest United Brethren pastor, serves a church 
in the heart of an area of mechanics’ homes. One of his loyal 
flock is an electrician. And long before Christmas Eve, from 
a belfry and by means of a public address system, the finest 
recorded music can be heard for many blocks. It is building 
the Christ Child appeal in that section. Oh, to see the Church 
even as the very center of the relaxations and happy times 
that belong properly to youth! 

Last year a church leader said to me: “Do you know, Tom’s 
home from the university and we haven’t seen hide nor hair 
!” She hesitated. “Maybe that’s a little exaggerated. 


draws all classes to its services. 


of him! 
But he plays all night and sleeps all day. Just one big party 
after another.” 

And what parties! We live in the college section of a large 
city. Most of the social gatherings take little stock in glorify- 
ing Christ’s Birthday. Fearing lest we be pigeon-holed as 
stupidly medieval, we grown-ups make small protest and give 
no guidance. There is enough liquor consumed to float a bat- 
tleship. Next day listen to the boasts about the very hour 
they “passed out.” Read the letters from the brokenhearted 
who, to keep up the pace and not be dubbed wallflowers, ask 
the way back to respectability. The Christian home all too 
often proves unworthy of its honor of parenthood. We have 
blithely sidestepped discipline and the younger generation tell 
us often that we can be “pushed around.” True, the Chirist- 
mas Story is told to the tot. But he rarely hears it in his ‘teens. 
And a season of the year that surely was meant by Christ, 
Himself, for reverence and friendship and good cheer and gen- 
erosity is turned into a round of careless, thoughtless, selfish 
pleasure. 

What a wealth of help there is in clean and fine (Con- 
tinued on page 76) CHRISTIAN HERALD DEC. 1943 * PAGE 24 





TEMPERANCE 


@ FREE LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 


Tis is the tenth of a series 
of statements on the liquor question written for Chris- 
tian Herald by twelve outstanding leaders. The opinions 
expressed are not necessarily those of Christian Herald. 


Ly ROSCOE DRUMMOND 


AM an abstinence advocate who is against any national 
political crusade to knock out the liquor industry during the 
war. I am not against knocking out the liquor industry. I am 
not against a crusade—just against a national political crusade. 

It would be a shortlived gain—if it worked. It probably 
wouldn’t work. It would be bad politics. It would be reform 
built on sand. 

i would like to see the problem of civilian and soldier drink- 
ing more fully and faithfully exposed. I would like to see the 
liquor industry more fully converted to war, more radically 
restricted and more effectively controlled. Drinking in and 
near military camps is greater than the Government admits 
and less than some partisan drys proclaim. The Army and 
Navy have ample legal power to deal with this problem with- 
out further legislation. 

More good will be accomplished if the temperance forces 
of the country organize a campaign to show Secretaries 
Stimson and Knox that the parents of the nation’s fighting 
youth want drinking curtailed in double-quick time than by 
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paign to show Congress what may happen to it if it doesn’t 
pass another law. 

Temperance—which means abstinence to me—through polit- 
ical action is coming along very nicely indeed in the grassroots 
section of the country. America will become dry when the 
people want it, and the place to watch this trend is not in 
Washington but along the Main Streets and in the cross- 
roads stores from coast to coast. It is prophetic that the dry 
gains in local elections last year were greater than in any year 
since repeal, and that the trend for the whole nine years has 
been in favor of the drys. During those years there have been 
approximately 12,000 local option elections and temperance 
won 7,700 of them. Last year 157 formerly wet areas went 
dry and only 41 areas went wet. Let’s keep at it. The wets 
are plainly nervous in the grassroots. Let’s keep pushing them 
county by county, state by state. 

There is only one federal action I would recommend. The 
liquor industry is not a free but a licensed enterprise. It is 
licensed to meet an admitted demand, but it should not be 
licensed to create and stimulate that demand. Therefore, I 
would like to see liquor advertising banned from newspapers, 
magazines and the radio. This would be a legitimate federal 
action controlling interstate commerce. Combined with local 
option, the abolition of liquor advertising would, it seems to me, 
tend greatly to decrease drinking in the United States. 














At last, ‘Bang! she commanded, and 


dropped her, 


bang, 


on 


the bed. 
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RINEHART 


T WAS only last night that I began 

to wonder if perhaps John and I 
hadn’t been wrong, after all. I had 
tucked Joan into bed, and was lean- 
ing down to kiss her goodnight. Her 
small solemn face showed that she was 
preoccupied with devising ways and 
means to put off the fatal hour of going 
to sleep. She had no prayers to say, for 
I had never taught her any. She had 
asked for and been refused another 
story; she had brushed her teeth, forced 
down a glass of water, and was equipped 
with two handkerchiefs. But finally she 
thought of something. 

“Swing me!” she begged, fluttering her 
eyelashes. I took her up in my arms 
and swung her back and forth over the 
bed, panting under her five-year-old 
weight. At last, “Bang!” she command- 
ed, and I dropped her, bang, on the bed. 
Docilely she climbed under the covers 
once more. But she had a new and 
better inspiration. 

“Mother,” she asked, for the hun 
dredth time in a week, “why has Mat- 
tie gone away? Why doesn’t she come 
back?” 

Mattie had been her nurse for five 
years, and when I was a child, my 
nurse. She had been an ancient, gentle 
Irishwoman. She had gone to the hos- 
pital the week before. There, only a few 
days later, she had died. I think Joan 
loved her almost more than she loved 
John and me. 

“Darling,” I said slowly, “Mattie 
is dead.” 
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Joan frowned uncertainly. 

Could John and I have made a mis- 
take? I thought of our careful and 
well-intentioned plan. Then I took a 
deep breath and in one sentence unmade 
a decision of six years’ standing. 

“That means she has gone to God.” 

“God,” said Joan. She chuckled. 
“That’s a funny place.” And she waited 
for a reasonable explanation. 

This is the way John and I planned 
it, I thought to myself. In the long 
evenings before Joan born, we 
planned it. We would bring up our 
child with no religious instruction at all. 
Many of our young married friends had 
done the same. 

She would learn to depend on herself 
for what she wanted to have and to be, 
rather than on a nebulous, mystic Idea. 
She would be independent and _self- 
reliant. She would put all her faith in 
the beauty and precision of the physi- 
cal world. 

We would teach her as best we could 
to live a good life, to be kind and gen- 
erous and loving. And we would let her 
come upon the teachings of Christ when 
she was mature, and accept them for 
their own value. 

We decided that we would answer all 
her questions scientifically; we would 
tell her only what we knew to be facts. 
And so the night she asked her father 
who had put the moon up there, John 
launched into an accurate, if simplified, 
account of the solar system. Joan had 
soon become bored, and John looked up 
to find her having a little conversation 
with her doll. Strangely, we noticed, 
she didn’t seem to accept facts as 
quickly or as gladly as she accepted, for 


was 


ro 


instance, the rhymes and fairy tales I 
sometimes told her at night. She could 
believe that the cow jumped over the 
moon while the little dog laughed, but 
she didn’t really seem to care or believe 
that the earth was struck off the sun. 

When Christmas came this year, I 
mentioned Christ to her for the first 
time. I told her that the reason people 
went to church and gave presents on this 
day was that it was the birthday of 
a very good man—the best man ever 
born—who had taught everyone to love 
one another. 

“And he comes on a sled and leaves 
presents for all the good children!” she 
cried, pleased to be able to guess the 
end of the story. 

I tried to straighten her out, but 
Christ and Santa Claus seemed hope- 
lessly confused in her mind. Well, she 
would learn about these things as she 
grew older . . . anyway, a special bulle- 
tin was jugt announced over the radio 

and it was nearly time to start 
her lunch. 

And so up to last night this was all 
my child—who loved and understood 
mysteries—had ever heard of the Great 
Mystery. 

Last night she asked me to explain 
death. Should I have tried to explain it 
in the same way that we had explained 
all other things to her? Should I have 
told her that the human body is an 
intricate arrangement of carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phos- 
phorus and other elements, and there is 
a law called The Law of Conservation 
of Matter, by which Mattie’s body lives 
on, in a different, gaseous form? Mat- 
tie, whose spirit—not body—had_nour- 


| called John in from the living room, where 


he was sitting 
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listening to news bulletins. 
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Mattie, 
whom she would remember years later, 
for her kindness and gentleness and tire- 
less love. The kind of unselfish love 
Mattie had given Joan was something 
precious and mysterious, something that 
makes men dream of one day realizing 
the ancient ideal of universal love. That 
ideal seemed to me—as I stood by my 
daughter’s bed half hearing the murmur 
of the radio from the living room—to 
have receded until it hung like a small 
faraway light. 


ished her since she was born. 


I began to realize that 
perhaps the only way to keep it burning 
there was for us to teach our children, 
while their sight was pure, to fix their 
eyes upon it. Someday at last it would 
lead them safely through the = swirlin: 
darkness of hate. 

Joan was watching me gravely, an 
waiting. 

I called John in from the ving room. 
where he was sitting listening to news 
bulletins. He came in, his face drawn 
and worried. 

“Joan asked me where Mattie is,” I 
said. “And I told her.” 

He sat down on the 
bed and took my hand. 

I glanced at the clock. It was way 
past Joan’s bedtime. She was an active 
child—underweight—and needed her 
sleep. But perhaps there was something 
else she would need, even more, in her 
life to come. 

“Look,” I said, suddenly making up 
my mind. “If you'll learn something 
for me, I promise that I'll tell you a 
story.” 

Her eyes shone. 

“It’s something that Mattie taught 
me, when I was a little girl. Smaller 
than you,” I said, fumbling back into 
my childhood for the words. They came 
slowly. 

“Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear 
Bless thy little lamb tonight. . .” 

She repeated it after me in her baby 
voice. 

“Through the darkness, be Thou near 
me, keep me safe ‘till morning light. 
Amen.” 

She repeated the prayer through to 
the end, carefully and clearly. 

“Now the story,” she 
when she was through. 


foot of Joan’s 


me. 


commanded 


THE STORY. 

“Well,” I began haltingly, “it was a 
long time ago, on a night something 
like tonight, only more quiet and beau- 
tiful. . 

Joan looked out of the 
nodded. 


“ 


window and 
. . The stars were out, and among 
them was one star that burned a hun- 
dred times bigger and brighter than the 
others. When the people saw it—the 
shepherds and kings and wise men of 
the land—they followed it. It seemed 
to be leading them to something—they 
didn’t know what—but they followed 
it over the hills and the deserts, through 
the darkness. . .” 








Ly RALPH W. 
SOCKMAN 


THE MYSTERY 
OF GODLINESS 


HEN we turn from the brutality of a world at war 
to the beauty of Bethlehem, we exclaim with Paul, 
«Great is the mystery of godliness!” 

The gospel story of Jesus is the greatest mystery story ever 
written. Suppose that a person who had been reading the de- 
tective stories which pour from the press were to pick up the 
New Testament for the first time. He would read in the first 
gospel of three mysterious figures called Wise Men slipping si- 
lently through the night, asking, “Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews?” The reader would see in the background 
the ogre-like shadow of Herod, who also was seeking to find 
the new-born child that he might slay Him. Would the reader 
jump to the conclusion that the gospel story was to be a con- 
test between the wily Herod and the young King of the Jews, 
with the Wise Men as the youth’s protectors? Or would he re- 
verse the obvious in the manner of modern mystery stories 
and expect the benign Wise Men to turn out as the villains of 
the plot? Well, the story does not conclude either way. Who 
would be clever enough to figure out the final scenes of Christ’s 
life from the first pages of the gospel record? Indeed as Paul 
said, “Great is the mystery of godliness.” 

And if the reader go on to see the young carpenter sur- 
rounding himself with twelve comrades, could he foretell 
which one was to prove traitor? And if he did guess that it 
was to be Judas Iscariot, could he decipher why he was to 
turn against his Master? In fact, are we ourselves sure we 
know why Judas betrayed Jesus? And when he read of the 
crowds gathering around the popular Galilean teacher, cheer- 
ing him on, even offering him a crown, would he have pre- 
dicted that this perfect man was to be killed in the end? 
About half way through his career, Jesus announced to His 
disciples that He must go -up to Jerusalem and be done to 
death, but His friends tell Him it shall not be so. And 
certainly, as the reader watches, it does not seem necessary 
to be so. Jesus could have saved Himself up to the last 
hour of His trial. Pilate, who had to pass sentence, wanted 
an excuse to release Him. Jesus’ refusal to save Himself was 
a mystery to Pilate. Yes, “great is the mystery of godliness” 
as seen in the career of Christ. 

And if His death aroused wonder, what follows is even 
more wonderful. Those who put Jesus to death thought the 
chapter thereby closed. Some years ago a story pictured 
Pilate as forgetting the Jerusalem incident so completely 
that he had to be reminded of it. Even Jesus’ own disciples 
thought His enterprise was over, and were about to return 
home. Then something happened which gave a new turn to 
events. Forty days after the crucifixion, Christ was more of 
a power in Jerusalem than He was on Palm Sunday. Indeed, 
“sreat is the mystery of godliness” as shown in Him who was 
crucified but refused to die and has become our Eternal 
Contemporary. 

Who could have foretold such a career as he read the 
account of the Nativity at Bethlehem? But the story of Jesus 
is the world’s greatest mystery story because the end:is not 
yet. It is still running in serial form. And in this December 
of 1943, we do not know how the plot will continue to unfold. 
The Herods are still abroad hunting for the Child born in 
Bethlehem that they may suppress the rule of freedom 
and brotherhood which He came to bring. How soon those 
Herods will be unseated, how soon the cruelty and carnage of 
war will give way to the Prince of Peace—these are chapters 


not yet written, but enough of Christ’s power has been revealed 
in the nineteen centuries since the Babe of Bethlehem was born 
to justify the prophet’s prediction: “His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.” 

Why does the story of Jesus surprise us, at every turn? 
How does Christ outwit Herod and puzzle the Wise Men? 
Well, of course, we can give no complete answer for the finite 
mind cannot unfold the infinite. But let us follow the analysis 
given by Christ’s greatest interpreter, Paul, the one who said, 
“Great is the mystery of godliness.” 

First, Paul hints at the secret of why Christ mystifies us 
when he says, “God hath chosen the foolish things of this world 
to confound the wise.” We men of the 20th Century pride our- 
selves on our wisdom. We are wise to the superstitions our fore- 
fathers blindly believed. We are wise to the tricks and deceits 
of men. We are wise to the tales and counsels told us in our 
childhood, and we have put away childish things. We are 
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sons of the scientific age, and so many of the things reported 
of Jesus seem unscientific. Songs heard by shepherds, stars 
seen by Magi—these do not figure in our matter-of-fact con- 
cerns. The Magnificat of Mary and the Nunc Dimittis of 
Siméon are poetry, beautiful in sentiment but hardly real in 
prose. Then, so many of the sayings of Jesus such as the 
Beatitudes which promise that the meek shall inherit the earth 
and that they who mourn shall be comforted—those seem 
too good to be true. So we wise men of today bow down to 
science and bow out as foolish so many of the features of 
Christ’s career. 

But before we call Christ foolish, let us be clear as to 
what we mean. We certainly cannot imply that He was 
simple-minded. Even His contemporary critics marveled at 
His amazing mentality, asking whence came the carpenter to 
have such wisdom. Nor can Jesus be labelled as a fanatic. 
His was not a single-track mind nor a super-heated emotion- 
alism. He did not rush through Palestine bent on one idea. 
Rather He restrained His followers when they tended toward 
narrowness and fanaticism. Nor can Christ be called foolish 
in the sense of blind recklessness. There was no daredevil 
foolhardiness about Jesus. He walked ahead with His eyes 
open. He cautioned His followers that they should sit down 
to count the cost before they threw in their lot with Him. 
No, if we deem Christ foolish, let us try to see of what His 
so-called foolishness consisted. 

And when we look at Jesus more closely, we see that He 
did not outrage man’s wisdom: He outran it. He saw, as 
we often do not, that life is larger than logic. He saw the 
truth which Lewis Carroll, the learned professor of mathe- 
matics at Oxford, was trying to tell in his lovely story of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” wherein the world was pictured as a 
.place of wonderful surprises impossible to be charted by 
scientific knowledge. 

Jesus saw what was not seen by a certain businessman whom 
I met some years ago, namely that human values cannot be 
measured by material yardsticks. This man and I were 
chatting across the table of a dining car during the dark 
days of the early 1930’s. He did not know that I was a 
minister—you cannot always tell that when I am eating. 
He said to me, “Do you know what is wrong with this country 
to cause this depression?” I replied that I had some ideas of 
my own but that I should be glad to hear his. He said, 
“Think of this country as a great factory and then you will 
realize how far too few we have in the production end and 
how far too many we are carrying as ‘overhead’.” He said, 
“Just think of the artists, and the teachers and the lawyers 
and the writers and the preachers’—and he proceeded to 
name about all the workers with ideas that I could readily 
think of, and he classed them all as non-productive overhead. 
To a man like that who thinks the making of material things 
is the only real production, Jesus’ emphasis on mental and 
spiritual values seems foolish. 

Jesus saw what was seen by the old bishop in Victor Hugo’s 
story of Jean Valjean. The escaped convict had been caught 
with the candlestick stolen from the house of the bishop who 
had befriended him with a night’s lodging. Worldly wisdom 
would have prompted the bishop to send the guilty Jean 
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the galleys, where, as we say, he belonged. But thé good old 
man astounded his housekeeper, the police, and even the 
criminal himself by bringing out the other candlestick and giving 
it to the convict. The bishop looked more deeply into Jean’s 
eyes and decided to bank another candlestick on the best in 
the fellow. He out-trusted the wisdom of the wise, and the 
later career of the ex-convict justified his faith. 

Jesus was “foolish” as was a certain woman who came to 
a minister’s study some years ago. She seemed to have ex- 
hausted all reasonable means of reforming her husband. He 
seemed a complete washout. But she still believed there was 
a vein of gold in him. She kept on loving him and forgiving. 
She out-loved the wisdom of the wise and today they have a 
happy united home. 

Yes, if to out-trust, to out-give, to out-love the worldly wise— 
if that be foolishness, then Jesus was foolish and let His critics 
make the most of it. But how much would the worldly-wise 
make of this life without such “foolish” things as a wife’s 
untiring devotion to a weak husband, a bishop’s benevolence 
to the erring, a mother’s limitless forgiveness of a wayward 
son, and the other blessings that flesh is heir to? “God hath 
chosen these foolish things of the world to confound the wise.” 
Oscar Wilde once said, “Cynics see the price of everything and 
the value of nothing.” The shrewd men of the marketplace look 
at the price tags; Christ looks at the values. To the worldly 
wise the Bethlehem manger is only a beautiful story, the bearded 
Santa Claus is only a make-up for children, and the Cross of 
Christ is a foolish waste of life. But to those who learn the 
value of things, Bethlehem is the most priceless real estate 
in the world. Santa Claus is the symbol of a divine grace 
dearer than gold, and the Cross of Christ is the wisdom of 
God without which life would not be worth saving. 

A second glimpse into the mystery of godliness is given by 
Paul when he goes on to say, “God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that are mighty.” When 
we look at the scene of our Lord’s Nativity, it seems like help- 
less weakness pitted against limitless strength. Joseph and 
Mary had come to Bethlehem to be taxed according to a 
decree of Caesar Augustus. What a powerful name to ponder! 
The greatest of all the Caesars in range of power, whose cohorts 
patroled the highways from the Red Sea to the North Sea. And 
it was in the days of Herod the King. Herod was only a 
subordinate of the Caesars, but he ruled the Galilean region with 
such pomp and splendor that he was called Herod the Great. 

And then between these two mountainous figures of secular 
power, Caesar and Herod, the gospels with artless effectiveness 
describe the Bethlehem scene. A peasant and his wife, frail 
and heavy with child, turned away from a crowded inn; a 
manger surrounded by dumb beasts, the helpless bearers of 
human burdens; and looking on, mere humble shepherds—the 
whole setting was one of the underprivileged. What a contrast 
to the courts of Caesar and Herod! 

And when we look from the child Jesus to the man Jesus, 
the same surface impression of weakness continues. Despite 
our Lord’s commanding authority of speech, His amazing con- 
trol of disease, His mysterious personal power which those 
nearest to Him felt, despite all that, when Jesus is viewed in 
contrast with the powers arrayed against Him, He seems a 
frail figure struggling against overwhelming odds. A poor 
carpenter, with a dozen disciples and a few other straggling 
followers, was hardly a serious threat to the prestige of Herod 
or Czesar. So the secular historians of (Continued on page 75) 
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[PART SIX] 





Ly ANNE TEDLOCK BROOKS 


HERE were only two more weeks of 

school, Katherine realized the next 
time she went home for Saturday night 
and Sunday. The formerly crowded book- 
cases in the lower hall stood with empty 
spaces between the encyclopedias and the 
fiction. 

Bruce Douglas had taken his books out 
and packed them in the boxes which now 
stood in the garage preparatory to his 
going back home with them. 

“So you’re going to Minneapolis?” he 





said leaning over the banister. He was 
dressed in white tennis slacks and sport 
shirt, racquet under his arm. His hair 
was still damp from the school showers, 
and he had a well-scrubbed exuberant ap- 
pearance. 

“Yes,” Katherine said, having the feel- 
ing that he had already heard all about it. 

“Do you know anyone there? I must 
give you the names of my friends who 
live there. You'll not want to be lonely.” 

“Oh, but I'll be working hard, and be 


Katherine’s heart jumped. “I need you, Kit,” he 
wrote. Four words that brought a wealth of 
comfort to a lonely girl. 


JlMustrater PHIL BERRY 


so busy that I'll not have time to think 
of that,” Katherine said. She was ar- 
ranging yellow ramblers in a blue pottery 
bowl. Her simple blue linen dress re- 
vealed a more slender girl than he had 
first seen. She had not been home for four 
weeks, and he had found them very dull 
ones. 

“Kitty,” he said, “if you’re not busy 
tonight, I should like very much to take 
you to the Senior play, if you care to go.” 

Katherine almost dropped the blue 
bowl in amazement. But she said stead- 
ily, “It might be fun. I haven’t seen a 
Senior play for years.” Not in fact, since 
her own class play—how long now, had it 
been? “Yes, thank you, Mr. Douglas, I'll 
be glad to go.” 

She waited until after dinner to dress 
for the play. She waited on the table, 
carefully serving the rolls and pouring 
iced tea. Her mother was cheerful and 
happy in her small world with her entire 
family about her. Henry Carson, Sr., was 
anticipating a pleasant hour on the porch 
before it became chilly and Grand was 
working on the last chapter of the history 
of Delmain. He was gleeful about the 
announcement which he stood up to de- 
liver. 

Grand tapped the water glass in front 
of him with a spoon. They all looked up 
in surprise as he got to his feet and stood 
there, holding onto the back of his chair. 

“Well, folks,” he began, looking up and 
down the table, like a veteran speaker. 
“I know that I’ve been accused of bein’ 
a dodderin’ old fool. And now mind you, 
I ain’t sayin’ I ain’t.” 

Douglas said, “Hear! Hear!” and they 
all laughed, Grand most of all. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, every man’s en- 
titled to a little greatness in his lifetime, 
and I’m about to become recognized. 
Yes, sir, my history of Delmain has 
found a publisher!” 

“Grand!” cried Katherine, rushing to 
his side and kissing his thin old cheek. 
“Why, that’s wonderful!” 

“Now, I know I’m nothing but a hop- 
pin’ ol’ toad-frog,” he continued, “but 
here’s a contract, which reads pretty 
good to son Henry and me.” 

A contract? Why, that meant business. 
Katherine was staring at him, in disbe- 
lief. Was it possible that Grand had 
actually received a contract for his town 
history? 

It was more than possible. Reality 
struck them finally and Kathcrine laughed 
a little with Grand and cried a little with 
her mother who said, “It’s one of the 
finest things in the world, Kitty. You 
should have seen him when the repre- 
sentative of the publishing company came 
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yesterday afternoon. I'd have told you 
sooner, but I couldn’t bear to spoil his 
little triumphant drama. More than that, 
you should see the people who have or- 
dered the book already.” 


BRUCE DOUGLAS proved to be an atten- 
tive escort. 

Katherine realized as she rode along 
with him that she had not gone out with 
many men—there had not been time for 
men in the busy life she had known. But 
every time she had made that excuse to 
herself, she had seen the laughing dark 
eyes of Stephen Chandler. While she had 
been in Nurses’ Training there had been 
only a few evenings that she was not on 
duty, and those seemed usually to be 
used for studying. There had been an 
interne, Richard Ruthven, who had taken 
her to a few football games and school 
affairs, but she had never been seriously 
interested in him. She wondered idly 
what had become of Dick. “I don’t be- 
lieve you were listening,” accused Douglas 
as they drew up to a parking place in the 
rear of the high school building. “But, 
then the mood and time will be more 
romantic after the play,” he said lightly, 
but with a warning note. 


om “ 
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he said quickly then, 


Katherine’s head lifted in surprise. 
Bruce Douglas, romantic? She had never 
given him any cause to think that there 
was anything more than a casual ac- 
quaintance between them, necessitated 
through sheer courtesy by the fact that 
he was living in her home. Mr. Bruce 
Douglas, the Director of Athletics, Del- 
main City Schools! Katherine wislted 
suddenly that she had stayed at home 
and studied. But she walked silently 
with him into the building. Friendly 
voices spoke to her, and to the coach— 
older brothers and sisters of the Seniors, 
whom she had known in school, some 
with small children in tow, and one or 
two with babies in arms. Gracious! 
thought Katherine, it takes something 
like this to make me realize that ’m not 
getting any younger! 

She was wearing a navy blue suit, with 
a pretty lace-frilled white blouse, a bright 
little pin at her collar, and a sailor hat, 
gaily covered with flowers. The play was 
a comedy performed in the usual ama- 
teur manner. 

“Tt’s such a beautiful evening,” Bruce 
said as they got into his car. “Would 
you like to take a little drive down to 
the river?” 


so terribly in love with you.” 


A feeling of panic stole over Katherine. 
Here was what he had in mind—the ro- 
mantic scene of a river, the mellow moon 
artificially big above them. She said, “Oh, 
but really, it’s getting late.” 

“Tomorrow’s Sunday,” he said, wav- 
ing her excuse aside. “Just a little drive. 
I’ve found the most beautiful spot in the 
country. Perfect for picnics, and well— 
just perfect.” 

“All right,” she agreed. She couldn’t 
have him thinking that she was afraid to 
go riding with him; it was really too 
ridiculous. 

He stopped the car in the picnic- 
grounds beside the river. White moon- 
light flooded the rustic fireplace someone 
had devised for barbecues; a grapevine 
swing trailed from a huge oak. Some- 
where across the river an owl hooted and 
a mockingbird, disturbed from its sleep, 
imitated it realistically. 

“Lovely, isn’t it?” Katherine asked. A 
deep-throated frog started his monoto- 
nous “chug-chug,” and little spring frogs 
took it up with their tenors. 

“Katherine,” Bruce began, turning to 
her. “I don’t know how to tell you, but 
since the first day I saw you—” his 
voice trailed off incompetently. “I,” he 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































said quickly then, “am so terribly in 
love with you.” 

Katherine, dismayed, was silent for a 
long moment. “I’m sorry, Bruce,” she 
spoke softly. “I—I hardly feel that I 
know you.” 

“But I know you, Kitty. It seems to 
me I’ve known you always—that Id been 
waiting for you and one day there you 
were.” He lifted her hands,, and Kath- 
erine felt only a wave of pity for him. 
“T want to marry you, Kitty,” his words 
were so low that she sensed rather than 
heard them. 

She was stunned. She was totally un- 
prepared for this. “Oh, Bruce, I am 
sorry,” she said, feeling how inadequate 
any words were to tell him what she was 
really feeling. For Bruce Douglas would 
make some girl a desirable husband; he 
was clean and honorable and good-look- 
ing. He had just enough conceit to be- 
come a success in life, for she thought it 
does take drive and ambition and _ yes, 
pride in one’s work to succeed. 

After another period of silence, she 
said, “I’m terribly sorry, Bruce. I never 
knew—” 

“No, of course you didn’t. You are 
in love with someone else, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “yes, there is 
someone else. But that can never be.” 

“Then,” said he with determination, 
“T won’t give up hope, Katherine. I 
couldn’t let you go away without know- 
ing.” 

“Thank you, Bruce.” She couldn’t say, 
“But there is no hope, Bruce.” 

To her amazement she saw Stephen’s 
car parked in their drive, and Bruce had 
to turn out for it. What would he be 
doing here this late? Grand? Or her 
father? Her heart jumped into her throat. 

But he had just followed Hank’s car 
out from town, he said, and they had 
lemonade and cookies. Douglas declined 
the refreshments and went up to his 
room. Dianthe glanced sharply from her 
sister to Bruce’s figure retreating up the 
stairs. Knowingly, she widened her eyes 
at Katherine. 

Stephen Chandler was sitting there 
absorbed in the understanding light that 
was plainly visible in Dianthe’s face. 
Bruce Douglas had taken Kit to the 
Senior play, Dianthe had told him. 
Something within him snapped. Kitty 
and Douglas? The thought had never oc- 
curred to him. She had never mentioned 
another man. Of course, he said sharply 
to himself, Kitty was a desirable girl, 
why wouldn’t men be attracted to her? 

Katherine was very quiet, it seemed 
to him, during the rest of his short stay: 
and afterwards, he realized that he had 
not been alone with her before she left 
for Minneapolis. 

And since he had not seen her much 
excepting during the routine of hospital 
work, he suddenly was aware that he 
missed her a great deal. He spent more 
and more time with the patients, espe- 
cially the children. Katherine was popu- 
lar, he discovered, among the staff doc- 





tors and nurses, and a day seldom passed 
without mention of her. 

Katherine reveled in her work at Min- 
neapolis. She found that a qualified 
physician could complete the orientation 
course in six days; the hospital nurse 
whose work is limited to the application 
of hot-packs to the diseased muscles, 
would finish in about the same time. But 
the registered nurse who expected to 
serve as a technician must spend from 
two to six months in training. The 
Chandler Hospital directors had voted to 
keep Katherine in training for a six- 
months’ period. To be fully qualified, she 
must be an expert muscle anatomist. 
Case histories revealed to Katherine 
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that of the victims of poliomyelitis who 
had received the Kenny treatment, many 
showed remarkably rapid recovery. No 
deformities occurred in spite of the com- 
plete omission of splinting. Scientific evi- 
dence of the treatment supported the 
Australian nurse’s claims, and already 
the medical journals were expressing ap- 
proval. 

She recalled the case of little Patricia 
Evans the year before in Delmain; re- 
membered how the little girl hated the 
cruel splints that were used in the only 
known treatment at that time for in- 
fantile paralysis. 

Katherine spent a great deal of time 
in the hospital of the training school. 
Here tots were taught to cooperate with 
nurses and doctors in re-educating their 
muscles to move. A matter of control 
of mind over muscle. It seemed impos- 
sible—it seemed fantastic, and while 
some physicians refused to believe the 
method would work, it was working! 















“Kitty, we miss you. Hurry and come 
back home,” wrote Dianthe. “We’re hav- 
ing one of Missouri’s hot Augusts. School 
starts next week—and yes, Hank is go- 
ing to the University. He has a part-time 
job, and is going to get along fine. I 
think Stephen convinced him that he 
must finish. He was over last Sunday 
evening for an hour or so. His father 
has been very ill, and Stevie thinks that 
his dad should go away for a complete 
rest. But you know that the Old Doc 
wouldn’t do that, he’d think that every- 
thing at Chandler Hospital would stop. 
Mr. Douglas is coming back to stay with 
us. I think it must be on account of 
you!” 

Katherine had hardly thought of Bruce 
Douglas these months in Minneapolis. 
She had been too busy to think of very 
much outside of her work. Reading her 
sister’s letter brought back Orchard Acres, 
the family, and all the old familiar scenes, 
with a nostalgic rush. Katherine had set 
herself a difficult task—to be away from 
home for six months, the longest period 
she had ever been away. 

She was worried about Stephen’s fa- 
ther. He had always driven himself, tak- 
ing no more rest than the younger 
doctors, and often, not as much. 

Word of his death reached her late in 
September, and Katherine was _ grief- 
stricken. She did not go home for the 
funeral, but wrote a letter to Stephen and 
his mother. It was one of the most diffi- 
cult things she had ever undertaken. 

Stephen answered her three weeks later. 
“At first I was lost. Yet Father seemed 
ever present—at home, at the hospital. 
I suppose you know that the directors 
have appointed me Chief of Staff. I need 
you, Kit. When are you coming home?” 

Katherine’s heart jumped. “I need you, 
Kit.” Four words that brought a wealth 
of comfort to a lonely girl. She was 
anxious then to finish her course and get 
back to Delmain. 

The time was tediously spent, and then 
a frantic call came from Chicago. There 
was an epidemic of polio in the outskirts 
of the city and although it was under 
control, the doctors needed every avail- 
able technician to assist in preventing 
paralysis in the victims. Katherine was 
asked to go immediately. 

Three weeks were spent there, and al- 
though she was anxious to go on to Del- 
main, Katherine was grateful for her 
training in combating the effects of the 
disease. She would never forget the grati- 
tude of the parents nor the hopefulness 
in the eyes of the children. 

Missouri in October! Nature had out- 
done herself this year, Katherine told 
herself as the train bore her out of St. 
Louis. The woods were riotous in color: 
gold and scarlet held supremacy over 
greens and browns. Sumac flaunted its 
bold red foliage, blue haze lent distance 
an enchantment, hills rose and sank to 
rise again. Home again, home again— 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Toys awaiting distribution at the Santa Claus Workshop of the Save-The-Children Federation, 


Santa Claus 
Grandmother 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


G randmothers used to be—in the days before factories, automobiles, hospitals, 
restaurants, public schools, mass production—more than just useful to their fami- 
lies. They were indispensable. Nobody could keep house without them. Now, 
the old-time homework of grandmothers is nearly all done by other people. Yet 
there is still work for the willing grandmother; the grandmother who prefers to 
be useful and up-and-doing rather than sit in the movies or the hair-dresser or 
sit idly at home reading light fiction. 


Here’s the story of one grandmother of our times, told as proof of the jobs 
that still remain to be done, and of the fact that grandmothers are the ‘‘men”’ 


to do them! 


HIS grandmother was well into her 

sixties, attractive, smiling, with a 
good eye for picking out pretty and be- 
coming hats. She was of a Tennessee 
family who lived near Nashville in the 
winters, and went up into the mountains 
summers, to escape the southern heat. 
This Southern girl, like so many Ameri- 
can girls, had a brain of excellent qual- 
ity. At Vanderbilt University (where 
she was one of the first four women 
graduates) she took advantage of the 
opportunity to discipline and train her 
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natural gift for higher mathematics, such 
as her grandmother never dreamed of. 
But, again like many another attractive 
American girl of her generation, she 
made no professional use of her college 
education because she married and 
merged her life with that of the army 
officer who was her husband. 

There were two daughters, who grew 
up and married. The years slid by. 
There were grandchildren. Soon Mrs. 
Clarence Browning Smith was in_ her 


‘middle life, with a rich, full, interesting 


life in her past; around her in the pres- 


Mrs. Clarence Browning Smith. 
ent the most smiling, delightfully pleas- 
ant circle of family and friends; and in 
the future—well, one of the roads into 
the future insidiously presented to her, 
certainly must have been that slippery 
downgrade to restless futility known ‘to 
observers of modern grandmothers. Why 
not? She had faithfully lived up to her 
personal obligations as a woman, why 
not treat the later years of life as a 
vacation? 

Well, what is a vacation? There are 
a lot of different ways to take a vacation. 

One day her eye fell on a newspaper 
comment on the work of the Save-The- 
Children Federation among the poor 
children of the Southern mountain-folk. 
In the course of it, a factual account was 
given of the extreme, bare, almost in- 
credible misery of poverty among many 
of those families of old-American stock. 
The details would have been harrowing 
to any American; to the comfortable, 
safe, chic, well-cared for New York 
woman in her middle life, they were like 
a stroke of lightning, for she saw through 
them as in a vision, what she had seen 
in her girlhood in the Tennessee moun- 
tains—and had scarcely thought of since. 
The words did not lie quiescent in black 
and white, on the page of the newspa- 
per. They stood up, alive, before her 
eves. She had seen that poverty; it had 
been all around the otherwise cheerful 
summers in her childhood. Yet only 
after half a century’s experience of life, 
did what she had seen with her eyes 
sink down into her heart and mind, and 
become something really grasped. For 
that_is one thing that being in middle 
life does for you: you come to under- 



















































































Above: At Christmas this costume jewelry—do- 
nations to the Santa Claus Workshop—will glad- 
den the heart of many an underprivileged child. 
Left to right: Mrs. John Humbert, Miss Irma 
Fuller, Mrs. Joseph McShane. Right: Miss 


Adeline Toglia, another Workshop worker. 





stand the meaning of what you saw 
years ago. 

Now she knew what the child she 
had been did not know—that such pov- 
erty is another name for hopelessness, 
for stunted mental growth, for starved 
lives. Since those carefree litile-girl days, 
half a century before, she had seen other 
poverty—she had thought at its very 
worst!—in the ant-hill swarms of China’s 
poor, in city slums, in postwar Vienna 
where people, literally starving, begged 
piteously on the street corners. But in 
some ways this poverty of her fellow 
Americans shocked her more. That 
American little girls had never had a 
doll to play with! That little boys 
who would grow up to be citizens of 
her own beloved nation, had never 
owned a book of their own, had never 
known the taste of candy, or played a 
game! 





She was a grandmother, you see, who 
naturally thought in terms of children’s 
gayety and joy and not only of their 


tonsils and health. And an ardent 
grandmother too, whose eye constantly 
roved over the well-stocked city she 
lived in, to see what she might take 
home to please this or that grandchild. 
It was rather hard to find just the right 
thing too, for like so many modern chil- 
dren, they “had everything.” And those 








boys and girls in her own old mountains 
had nothing. 

She took up the paper and read again 
the report from the Save-The-Children 
Federation workers in the southern 
mountains. No dolls! Little girls with- 
out dolls! The grandmother, the ardent- 
ly loving one, who knew what dolls are 
to little girls, moved restlessly about her 
pleasant home, shaking her head, stand- 
ing to stare in front of her at the pic- 
tures hung on the wall of her memory. 
Those forgotten sights of her childhood 
met and fused with what the years had 
taught her about the real ugly, hateful 
meaning of poverty. 

The tasteful living room of her house 
was too small to hold her emotion. She 
put on her hat, and went out into the 
street to try to walk off her yearning 
sympathy for those little Americans. 

It was in the early morning, before 
New York had done its morning work. 
Her troubled eyes vaguely saw that the 
streets were not yet swept, the ashcans 
not emptied, and suddenly she halted, 
transfixed, as if she had seen a portent. 
Yet it was not an unusual sight—just 
a city ashean crammed with the trash 
that gets thrown away. But from it 
protruded a doll’s head, still rosy- 
cheeked, with a wisp of bright fabric 
still raggedly twisted around it. Some- 
body, burdened with the clutter of too- 
much, had thrown away a doll! Gazing 
fixedly at the bedraggled plaything, she 
saw beyond it those American fathers 
and mothers so poor that they them- 
selyes had had no playthings when they 
were children, and now could give their 
children none. 

She moved slowly on, all one heart- 
ache—her familiar grandmother-yearn- 
ing love for children reaching far be- 
yond the few who were flesh of her flesh, 
out to those who were part of her nation. 

And then the policeman on the corner 
must have rubbed his eyes—the trim, 
well-dressed, gray-haired woman walked 
resolutely back, stooped over the ashcan 
and pushing to one side with her gloved 
hands the crushed cartons and _ soiled 
crumpled papers, drew out the ragged 
doll. Looking down on it with a strange 
expression, half sorrow, half exaltation, 
she walked home. 

From that time on, her every step lias 
carried her out from the narrow, closely 
circumscribed circle of merely personal 
responsibilities as flesh-and-blood grand- 
mother to children whose parents could 
already “give them everything”—and 
more!—into the great spiritual spacious- 
ness of humane responsibility for the 
cheerfulness of children she has never 
seen. For that. first Christmas she re- 
paired, freshened, combed, dressed anew 
that doll—that doll symbolizing the too- 
much, of which some must be shared 
with those who have too little, if our 
democracy is to endure. And with the 
help of friends who caught fire from her 

(Continued on page 48) 
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by Aeywosd Broun 


Te good men do is oft interred with their bones. So is good writing. 
But the spirit of Christmas, the hope wise men see in the Babe, is deathless. 

“The Hand of Herod” was written by the late Heywood Broun while 
Paris bled in World War I, yet it might well have been written last night. 
Broun was a great writer and a great soul. 
have been called a publican. Let it be remembered that the publicans 
“believed Him,” and that He was the friend of publicans and thot He 
drew His Apostle Matthew from their ranks. 

CHRISTIAN HERALD is proud to reprint “The Hand of Herod” as a fine 
piece of Christmas writing, through special arrangement with Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, publishers of “The Collected Edition of Heywood 
Broun.” 


In Biblical times he might 


Axews dispatch from Paris says that the authorities have 
decided that midnight masses may not be celebrated in 
any of the churches of the city during the Christmas season. 
It is explained that it would be impossible to keep the light 
from filtering out through the great stained glass windows of 
a cathedral. A candle by a shrine sheds a beam which is too 
broad for the warring world in which we live. If the figure 
of the Christ Child were illuminated it might serve as a 
beacon for the way of wise flying men out of the East. And 
their gifts would not be gold and frankincense and myrrh. 

Once again the hand of Herod is raised for the slaughter of 
the innocents. But those things which were are with us now. 
I have seen men and women moved by devotion into such a 
mood that they felt themselves not only followers but con- 
temporaries in the life of Jesus. To them His death is a 
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present tragedy and Easter morning marked a literal triumph. 
And to those who are like-minded, there lies reassurance in the 
revelation of the past. Herod was a ruler who for a little time 
had might and power vested in him. His word was absolute and 
his will was cruel. As captain over thousands he commanded 
his messengers to find and kill the newborn King. An army 
was set in motion against an infant in a manger. 

But though the hand of Herod fell heavily upon Bethlehem 
and all the coasts thereof, Joseph, the young child and _ his 
Mother escaped into Egypt. “In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not be comforted, because they 
are not.” The blood of the young was spilled upon the ground 
even as it is being shed today. And it may well have seemed, 
some 2,000 years ago, that there was no force which could stay 
the ravages of the monarch and his minions. 

Around the Child there stood on guard only Joseph and Mary, 
three wise men and shepherds from the field who had followed 
the course set for them by a bright star. Death came to Herod, 
and the bright star was a portent of the perfect light which was 
to save the world from darkness. The light of the world was not 
extinguished then, and it lives today and will again transfix the 
eyes of men with its brilliance. 

In the dark streets of Paris on Christmas Eve, even as in the 
little town of Bethlehem, a star will animate the gloom. The 
call comes once more to kings and shepherds to journey to the 
manger and worship at the shrine of the Prince of Peace. Quite 
truly the civil authorities of Paris have said that it is im- 
possible to blackout the light which shines from the altar. 

And if I were in France I would go at midnight to the little 
island in the Seine and stand before Notre Dame de Paris. At 
first the towers of that great Gothic structure might seem to be 
lost in the blackness of the night. And it has been ruled that no 
congregation shall raise its voice to welcome the tidings of 
great joy. But then I think all the windows will take on 
magnificence, and that the air will resound with the Message 
which has been given to the sons of men and will be offered 
again to the fellowship of all mankind. “Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace, good will toward men.” And that 
choral cry will rise above the hum of Herod’s grim messengers. 
It will be much louder than the crash of guns and the roar 
of cannon. No hymn of hate can prevail if we will only heed 
the eternal cadence of the Christmas carol. 


7 The Babe still lives in blacked-out Paris, in this agonizing 
world. And Adolf Hitler, who is but the latest Herod, is yet another who 
has tried to do away with Him and failed utterly. In the mind of God, 


Hitler is already forgotten. The Babe goes on! 











BY GEORGE HENDERSON 
Alt tald to HARRY G. SANDSTROM 


ARGARET had been shop- 

ping that afternoon and she 
stopped at my office at five so that we 
could walk home together. Two blocks 
from home we were waiting for the 
traffic light to change when a little girl, 
chasing a ball, ran heedlessly into the 
street just as a truck was making a turn. 
Quick as a flash, Margaret darted out, 
pushed the child out of harm’s way, but 
—was struck down herself. 

During those three days at the hos- 
pital, I scarcely left my wife’s bedside. 
At first the doctors expressed hope, but 
this was short-lived. 

She died, and with her a part of me 
died too. 

For days I walked in a daze. I haven’t 
any idea of what I did during that 
time. Then I came to myself and an 
unutterable loneliness took possession of 
me. I had loved my wife dearly and she 
had returned this love; we had been 
supremely happy together. We had 
shared worries, problems, laughter, tears, 
sunshine and rain. Maybe her sudden 
death and my great longing for her 
tends to idealize those twelve years, but 





I venture to say that few, very few, 
couples outside of fairy tales and the 
movies had as happy a life together as 
Margaret and myself. Fortunately, we 
had no children. 

I was obsessed with loneliness and the 
picture of Margaret being struck down 
by the truck preyed on my mind; I 
couldn’t rid myself of it. But I tried. At 
first I plunged into my work; worked 
harder than I ever had before; worked 
late at night and on week-ends—but I 
had to go home sometime to sleep and 
at the apartment, our apartment, every 
picture, every chair, would call out her 
name. 

I ate little and slept less. Often, after 
half a night spent tossing in bed trying 
to sleep, I would get up, dress and go 
out to tramp the streets, my thoughts 
as black as the night. Arriving home, 
I'd lie down fully dressed to sleep for 
an hour or two before going to the 
office. 

I felt I must be losing my mind. I 
must fight harder. 


I tried reading. I brought home an 


armful of interestine books. I couldn’t 


PAUL PARKER 
“When the saloon closed, | stumbled out 


and fell asleep in a nearby doorway.” 


get beyond the first chapter of any of 
them. I tried the movies—but the 
heroine of the screen play was always 
Margaret and I would rush out of the 
theatre with tears running down my 
cheeks. I visited the few friends we had 
—they weren’t many, for Margaret and 
I had been sufficient unto ourselves. 
They were kind and sympathetic but I 
was such poor company—distracted as 
I was—that I was ashamed to pay a 
second visit to any of them. 

I tried everything to make me forget 
—to take that heavy burden off my 
heart—but to no avail. Then I tried 
drink. 

I had tried everything—I thought. 
But there was one source, one powerful, 
never failing source I had not tried; 
one source that would have given me 
peace, that would have 
strength to carry on—God. 

Had I only turned to God in my 
misery, there would not be a dark and 
shameful chapter in my life. But a 
newspaperman’s job with its uncertain 
hours, its contacts with the coarser ele- 
ments of city life, its blase attitude 
towards the ordinary individual’s joys 
and tragedies does not tend towards 
churchgoing or the godly life. Yes, I 
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had been brought up as a churchgoer by 
my parents—good devout people who 
had died within a short time of each 
other before I came to Chicago—and I 
had attended Sunday school in my home 
town in the Midwest, but I had not set 
foot within a church since I arrived in 
the big city. 

Instead of turning to God, I turned 
to liquor. God would have lifted me to 
the heights; drink dragged me down to 
the bottom. 

One evening when I was working late, 
Jim Anderson, one of the rewrite men, 
approached my desk. He had his hat 
and coat on. 

“Say George,” he said, 
knocking off and coming down for a 
‘quick one’ with the boys? I’ve noticed 
that you seem down in the dumps lately. 
Your wife’s death hit you hard, didn’t 
it? Come on, a drink will cheer you up.” 

“No thanks, Jim,” I said, “I don't 
drink. Besides, I want to finish this 
story.” 

But Jim, a tall angular man with a 
large mouth and a ready smile, was per- 
suasive. I agreed to come along for a 
soft drink. 

The bar was small and crowded; the 
ceiling was low, smoke was thick in the 
air and it was incredibly noisy. Several 
other men from the office were there and 
we joined them. They were in high 
spirits and laughter punctuated their 
talk. I had some ginger-ale. My mental 
state prevented me from entering into 
their gay banter, but after awhile I 
found it pleasant to be present where 
there was so much good humor; found 
it good to be among carefree people, to 
hear laughter again. 

That was how it started. I had found 
a way to forget Margaret; a way to blot 
out temporarily the memory-picture of 
the accident and of her 
died. 

A year later, the passage of time had 
dulled the ache in my heart; Margaret’s 
death and my longing for her no longer 
obsessed me. She had become merely a 
haunting, lovely memory. Something 
else had taken her place in my thoughts 
and in my life. Liquor. In a year’s time 
I had become a confirmed alcoholic. All 
my leisure time I spent at a bar. Almost 
every night I went to bed drunk and 
many Mondays I would be too ill to 
report to the office because of my drink- 
ing all day Sunday. 

Of course there were complaints from 
my superiors on the paper. I made mis- 
takes, I was slower, my work was not 
up to its previous high standard, I was 
home “sick” too often. 


“how about 


smile as she 


One day Mr. Seaman, the managing 
editor, called me into his office. 

“Sit down, George. Let’s have a little 
talk,” he began. He took off his glasses 


and wiped them carefully while he 
studied me with his stony gray eyes. 


“T’m sure you know as well as I do that 
your work hasn’t been up to par lately. 
I happen to know you've been hitting 
the bottle. I also happen to know why. 
But now George, it’s been more than a 
year since your wife died, hasn't it? 
You should be back on your feet by 
now and should be able to cut down 
your drinking—particularly when I tell 
you that there’s been some talk in the 
front office about letting you go. I didn’t 
let them do that, George. I still think 
you can straighten yourself out. You 
were one of our best men—there’s no 
reason why you can’t be that again.” 
He paused, put his glasses on and re- 
arranged some papers on his desk. “I’m 
going to give you a chance to prove to 
the front office that you've still got the 
‘stuff. This is for my sake as well as 
vours, George.” 

“Yes I know Mr. Seaman,” I said, 
“my work hasn’t been up to par lately. 
It was swell of you to go to bat for me 
with the publisher. Whatever the as- 
signment, I won’t let you down.” This 
I said with all sincerity. I didn’t want 
to lose my job. At that moment I made 
a mental resolve to 
liquor. 

“That’s fine, George. I knew you 

would take it like this. The assignment 
is this: I want you to catch the next 
train to New York and meet the plane 
there tomorrow morning that’s bringing 
those Latin American dignitaries to the 
conference with our War Department. 
I don’t have to tell you how important 
this conference is. 
Take a camera, 
get some pictures 
and get some 
statements. Find 
out if you can just 
what they hope to 
accomplish at the 
meeting. Okay 
George, you’re on 
your own!” 

I shook hands 
with him and left 
his office with my 
fists clenched, de- 
termined to stay 
out of saloons and 
turn in a_ good 
story. 

I reached New 
York about 9 that 
night, had supper 
at the restaurant 
in the station and 
went to the near- 
est hotel. I left a 
call to be awak- 
ened at 5—the 
plane was due to 
arrive at 6:30— 
and went to bed. 

But I couldn’t go 
to sleep. I lay 


PAUL PARKER 


stay away from 


“All of a sudden, a heavy weight lifted off my heart; the bright 


sun shone in on the blackness of my soul. 


| knew then—at last.” 


there thinking of what Mr. Seaman had 
said, of how this was to be my last 
chance and of how anxious I was to 
make good. An hour passed and then 
another and still I couldn’t fall asleep. 
I became worried—if I didn’t sleep I 
wouldn’t be fresh in the morning, 
wouldn’t be at my best. Finally at one 
o'clock I decided to go have just one 
drink in order to put myself to sleep. 
I got up, dressed and went down to the 
hotel’s bar. 

At the bar I was the only customer. 
I ordered my drink, sipped it slowly and 
felt myself getting drowsy. I was finish- 
ing the glass when two men came up 
to the bar. Both were somewhat intoxi- 
cated. They ordered. I paid my check 
and about to leave when one of 
them turned to me, looked at me closely. 
Then his face lighted up in a smile as 
he held out his hand. 

“Why George—hello. How are you? 
Fancy meeting you here. Thought your 
stamping ground was Chicago.” 

I recognized him then. It was Bill 
Strong, who had been with my paper up 
to a few years ago when he had gotten 
a better offer from a New York press 
service. 

“Hello, Bill. How are you?” 

“Fine! Meet my friend Jack. Jack 
this is George, a real newspaperman. 
What are you drinking, George. Have 
one on me.” 

“No thanks. I’ve got to get to bed, 
have to be out at the airfield at 6:30 

(Continued on page 60) 
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BY HOMER CROY 


F you will hunt out a copy of The 


Charleston Courier for April 4, 1837, 
you will find something that will aston- 
ish you. This Charleston is in South 
Carolina, and the date, you will note, is 
106 years ago. 

In this Courier, is the prayer, copied 
from a London paper, of one John Ward, 
Member of Parliament from Hackney. I 
can see John Ward—round-faced, smug, 
thinking only of himself—giving “thanks” 
for what he has received. But that’s 
only half the story. What he is really 
doing is thinking only of himself and not 
giving a whoop about anyone else, or his 
country. This is the amazing prayer he 
sent winging aloft: 

“O, Lord, thou knowest I have nine 
houses in the City of London, and like- 
wise that I have lately purchased an 





estate in fee simple in the County of 
Essex. I beseech Thee to preserve the 
Counties of Essex and Middlesex from 
fire and earthquake; and, as I have a 
mortgage in Hertfordshire, I beg Thee 
to have an eye of compassion on that 
county; as for the rest of the counties, 
Thou may’st deal with them as Thou 
art pleased. O, Lord, enable the banks 
to answer all their bills, and make all 
my debtors good men. 

“Give me a prosperous voyage and 
give return to my sloop, the ‘Mermaid,’ 
because I have insured it; and as Thou 
hast said that the ways of the wicked 
are short, I trust that Thou wilt not for- 
get Thy promise, as I have purchased an 
estate in reversion, which will be mine on 
the death of that profligate young man, 
Sir John Lawson.” 


Humorous, touching, astounding, that’s 
what it is! But I’m afraid it strikes into 
the heart of too many of our prayers at 
this Christmastide. Prayers that have 
this at their core: I have a mortgage in 
Hertfordshire. So I beg Thee to have an 
eye of compassion on that county. As 
for the rest of the counties, Thou may’st 
deal with them as Thou art pleased. 

What we should do is to forget our 
“mortgage in Hertfordshire,” and give 
thanks to those sturdy souls who founded 
this wonderful country of ours. We might 
begin with the first Continental Con- 
gress; it was the one which drew up our 
Declaration of Independence. Fifty-six 
men walked up and dipped their quills 
and signed, and they didn’t know but 
what their mortgages in Hertfordshire 
would be snatched away from them for 
doing it, and they didn’t know but what 
they were even signing their death war- 
rants. Yet they signed. It took a bit of 
backbone. 

There were dark days ahead for them. 
And dark days were ahead for all those 
who walked with them. You’ve heard 
about their bare feet in the snows of 
Valley Forge, and of their guns without 
bullets, and of powder that had to be 
scraped from the bottom of the barrel. 
But that was all right. They had some- 
thing to scrape for—this very freedom 
that we take as casually as if it had al- 
ways been and would never die. 

For a good many Christmases, in the 
early days of this country, about all our 
forefathers had to be glad about was 
that they and their families had enough 
to eat; that they wouldn’t freeze to 
death; that a school might be built in a 
year or two; that no Indian had shot an 
arrow at them for a whole month; that 
there was peace in the land. 

They were thankful for these fabulous 
blessings. I dare say they didn’t once 
put in anything about the jeopardy of 
their Hertfordshire mortgage. 

Here are some things they didn’t send 
up thanks for, because *they didn’t have 
them: The Liberty Bell, Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, the Star 
Spangled Banner, the Statue of Liberty. 
But they thought of themselves as tre- 
mendously lucky men. And they were, 
compared to men in other parts of the 
world then. 

If the American of Colonial days was 
lucky, what about us today? We’re lucky 
beyond measure. And who, or what, has 
brought this about? The good old U.S.A. 
has brought it about. 

When you see the shortcomings of our 
country, think back to those first Christ- 
mases. Think how little they had to be 
thankful for compared to our wealth of 
blessings. Think how in each generation, 
our rights and privileges have waxed; 
not waned, mind you, as they have in so 
many countries. Think of all this and 
bow your head very low and lift your 
heart to God’s sky and Christ’s star. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 1 


THE STANDARDS OF GOD 
“TRUTH IN THE INWARD PARTS” 
READ PSALM 31 


Once the novelist George MacDon- 
ald wrote a letter to a friend in which 
he asked what could be the most dread- 
ful calamity which could happen to any- 
one. Then, answering his own question, 
he wrote: “The worst calamity which 
could befall us would be for God to let 
our faults pass unnoticed. Let God for- 
give, let Him forgive splendidly, royally. 
But let it be forgiveness and not never 
minding. Let not our Father be content 
that one spot should be passed by.” 


Lord, we bless Thee because Thy love 
for us does not depend upon our love 
for Thee. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 } 


BEYOND THE SHADOWS 
“J HAVE OVERCOME THE WORLD” 
READ JOHN 16:25-33 


In THE recent autobiography of a 
great writer, he sums up with this sen- 
tence: “More than ever my life is a 
fairy tale, but one in which the bad 
fairies have had the last word.” We 
are sorry he feels that way for he is a 
sincere man and we respect him. There 
is a fine sentence in Paul’s first letter to 
the Corinthians: “The Lord Jesus the 
same night in which he was betrayed 
took bread, and when he had given 
thanks he brake it.” (11:23.) In that 
hour when human sin seemed stronger 
than goodness Jesus saw beyond the 
shadows, and gave thanks. 


Lord, reveal to us that to the faith- 
ful soul there can be no such thing as 
defeat. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3 1 


RELIGION MAKES MEN SING 
“REJOICE IN THE LORD” 
READ PSALM 33 


True religion emancipates men from 
evil and from slavish superstition. True 
religion makes men grateful and happy. 
Heathenism has no hymnbooks, no songs 
of praise and thanksgiving. There are 
weird chants and pensive longings of 
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vaguely unhappy and unsatisfied souls 
but no exuberant songs. When Charles 
Wesley wrote these lines he expressed 
what millions feel: 


“In darkest shades, if Thou appear, 
My dawning is begun; 

Thou art my soul’s bright morning star, 
And Thou my rising sun” 


Lord, Thou art our lighd in every val- 
ley; our rainbow in every storm and the 
silver lining to every cloud. In Thy 
Name’s sake. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4} 


A GREAT FINANCIAL TRANSACTION 
“ALL THAT SHE HAD” 
READ MARK 12:41-44 


A COMMENTATOR writes: “The giv- 
ing of the Widow's Mite was one of the 
most important financial transactions that 
ever took place on this planet.” Its claim 
to importance is due to the fact that 
Jesus observed the poor woman when 
she made her sacrificial donation. There 
must be millions of people every day 
who give God the best they have but 
nobody knows about it—except God. 
There is another happy thought revived 
by the incident; God sees the good as 
well as the evil in obscure lives. He 
even knows good intentions which never 
find expression. 


Lord, forgive us that our love of Thee 


has been so lukewarm and our consecra- 
tion so half-hearted. Amen. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 5 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SANCTUARY 
‘THE COURTS OF THE LORD” 
READ PSALM 84 





Recentiy we read a letter written 
by a devout woman in which she tried to 
explain what religious services did for 
her. “I seem to zet hold of myself,” 
she wrote, “and my soul is flooded with 
confidence and peace.” That isn’t a bad 
description. Spiritual exercises enable 
us to get right with God, and other 
things fall into their place. We go to 
church not to be instructed about poli- 
tics or economics or informed about cur- 
rent events, but to get right with God. 


Lord, Thou art the light of all-that is 
true and the soul of all that is beautiful; 
increase in us all desires after goodness. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 
For the Outet Hour 


BY DR. ARCHER WALLACE 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


8 { MONDAY, DECEMBER 6 } 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 
“AND THE BOOKS WERE OPENED” 
READ REVELATION 20:11-15 


Every year there is published in the 
United States a bulky volume entitled 
“Who’s Who.” It is anattempt to select 
and appraise a number of the most im- 
portant people in the country. But how 
far is it possible to set an estimate on 
any person’s real worth? What is the 
standard of measurement? How endur- 
ing is the reputation of those who are 
rated most highly? We are inclined to 
agree with Halford E. Luccock when he 
says: “There is only one ‘Who’s Who’ in 
America that signifies. It is the Lamb’s 
Book of Life.” 


There is nothing hidden from Thee, O 
God, even our innermost thoughts are 
known to Thee. May this knowledge 
enhearten us. Amen. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7 


LEAVING RESULTS WITH GOD 
“BE PATIENT TOWARD ALL MEN” 
READ I THESSALONIANS 5 


Ws: HAVE just finished reading a 
missionary report. There is inspiration 
and encouragement in every line of it but 
there is something else to remember. 
Many faithful missionaries labored with- 
out seeing any gratifying results. For 
instance, Robert Morrison and Henry 
Martyn gave all they had for China and 
India without apparently making a sin- 
gle convert. The plain truth is that we 
best show our devotion to God and our 
faith in Him when we disregard all 
hindrances and discouragements and give 
Him all we have; holding nothing back. 
We must leave the results with God. 


Lord, make us strong in Thee; so 
strong that we shall not be dismayed by 
petty annoyances and discouragements. 
Amen. 





WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8 


THE THINGS THAT MATTER 
“ALL THINGS ARE YOURS” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 3:18-23 


Wuen Samuel Wesley was rector at 
Epworth, some wicked men, whose evil 
ways he had rebuked, burned down his 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 
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house. Loyal friends helped him to carry 
his children out of the burning house. 
When the father saw that they were all 
safe he cried: “Come, neighbors, let us 
all kneel down and give thanks to God 
He has given me my eight children. Let 
the house go. I am rich enough.” Thus 
did one man hold lightly material things 
and cherish fondly the children whose 
lives had been spared. 


Lord, Thy gifts endure for ever and 
no man can take them from us. Thy 
will be done. Amen. 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9 


SORROW NOT THE 
“THEY SHALL BE COMFORTED” 


END 


READ PSALM 126 

Arrer a very long and useful life an 
old minister wrote: “I have seldom 
conducted a funeral service without say- 
ing that, since Jesus wept, there is noth- 
ing weak or wicked or faithless in our 
human tears. He wept and He under- 
stands.” We agree with him, but that 
is not the whole story. We must go fur- 
ther than that. “He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” They 
that mourn shall be comforted. 


Go with us, O God, into each new 
day; then we shall not fear the unfold- 
ing of Thy purposes. Amen. 


1 FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 | 


HARNESSED TEMPER 
“BE YE ANGRY AND SIN NOT” 
READ EPHESIANS 4:24-32 


Prope capable of passionate feeling 
may become great sinners but by the 
grace of God they may become great 
saints. Moses, in a moment of anger, 
slew an Egyptian and hid the body in 
the sand. Yet when that power of indig- 
nation was chained and harnessed to 
lofty ends it became one of the sources 
f his strength and helped to make him 
a great leader. The ability to feel deeply 
and keenly has characterized all great 
deliverers. Temper, when it is disci- 
plined, is a tremendous asset but it 
must be under control. 


Lord, we are weak and frail and un- 
stable; in Thy mercy fortify our souls. 
Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, DECEMBER I11 } 


WHERE ALL CAN EXCEL 
“FAITHFUL IN THE LORD” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 4 


Gop does not expect us all to be 
clever or brilliant but He does ask us 
to be faithful. He asks no spectacular 
achievements but loyally to obey Him 
and to follow the leading of His spirit. 
That is a comfort and an inspiration. 
The intellectual is the exception; some 
of us might strive for a lifetime and re- 
main mediocre. We have decided limi- 
tations and we mav as well recognize 





them, but when it comes to spiritual 
living the way is open for all; every 
man can become a king, every woman 
a queen. 


Lord, help us to rise on the stepping 
stones of our dead selves to higher and 
to better things. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, DECEMBER f2 


THE DIVINE ORGANIST 
“FIRST GAVE THEIR OWN SELVES” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 8:1-9 


A GREAT organist once visited a lit- 
tle church in Wales and gave a recital. 
The organ was a cheap one and had lit- 
tle to recommend it. Yet the audience 
was spellbound by the music which 
came from the little instrument. One 
who was present wrote: “I saw the 
regular organist sitting in a pew with 
amazement in his eyes. He was wonder- 
ing what had happened to his organ.” 
D. L. Moody once heard a man say 
that God was waiting to show what he 
could do with a consecrated man. “I 
will be that man,” said Moody. 


Lord, we would praise Thee, not only 
with our lips, but in the surrender of 
our whole lives, the consecration of all 
we have. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, DECEMBER 13 I 


DON’T MAKE THIS MISTAKE 
“I HAVE LEARNED ... TO BE CONTENT” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:8-13 


Many a man with a modest income 
imagines that if he had an increase of 
five or ten dollars a week he would be 
free from anxiety. It is not necessarily 
true. If a man has cultivated the habit 
of worrying, then he would worry were 
he a millionaire. There are more nerv- 
ous wrecks in the homes of the wealthy 
than among working people. Rich men 
worry as much—generally more—than 
poor men. It springs from exactly the 
same source—lack of faith in God and 
an unwillingness to “Take Him at His 
word.”” Only when we fully accept the 
Gospel of Jesus are we delivered from 
this enemy of our soul’s happiness. 


Lord, may we fear nothing but sin; 
keep us in faithful obedience to Thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. In Thy 
Name’s sake. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14 I 


WORSHIPING THROUGH WORK 
“AS TO THE LORD AND NOT TO MEN” 
READ I THESSALONIANS 4 


In ONE of Tolstoy’s books there is 
the story of a Russian peasant who was 
not permitted to join the throng of 
happy worshipers on Easter Sunday. 
While they worshiped he was compelled 
to work. He lighted a candle and set it 
on the plough, thus making his work 
an act of worship. As he plodded up 
and down the field the burning candle 
was a symbol of his devotion; his slave 
labor was redeemed from degradation. 
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Here is a lesson for all who are con- 
demned to monotonous tasks; they can 
be done as unto the Lord. 


Enable us, O God, to see the oppor- 
tunities which lie in every task; save us 
from the sin of peevish dissatisfaction. 
Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15 | 


THE DIVINE SHEPHERD 
“OVER ONE SINNER” 
READ LUKE 15:1-10 


Traveters say that in Africa the 
native shepherds, who know nothing of 
arithmetic and cannot count, will miss 
a lamb almost instantly if it has van- 
ished from the flock. There is some- 
thing about their deep interest for the 
sheep which enables them to do this. 
It is a striking illustration of the true 
shepherd’s attitude; that of tender care 
and watchful oversight. This truth lies 
at the heart of the Gospel. God knows 
and loves each individual, and Jesus 
died to save every one. 


Lord, Thou art the Great Shepherd, 
who dost neither slumber nor sleep and 
whose watchful care is ever over us. 


{ THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16 I 


STANDARD BEARERS 
“THEY THAT FEARED THE LORD” 
READ MALACHI 3:16-18 


Tuer have been some rather dark 
periods in the world’s history, when the 
forces of sin and superstition were 
strongly entrenched, but there has never 
been a time when God did not have 
some brave standard bearers. Elijah, in 
the days of Ahab; John the Baptist 
when Judaism was dying; Martin 
Luther when the thick clouds of super- 
stition had overspread all Christendom; 
John Wesley in the most parched period 
of the religious history of England, and 
brave John Knox in the hour of Scot- 
land’s need, and on this continent Beech- 
er and Brooks and Moody. All great 
prophets have appeared when they were. 
most urgently needed. 


Father, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
never left us without witnesses; holy 
men and women whose lives have lifted 
us. Amen. 


[__FRIDAY, DECEMBER I? _] 


INFLUENCE OF A HIGH IDEAL 
“THE LORD ALWAYS BEFORE ME” 
READ PSALM 16 


Once when the gredt artist Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was addressing some 
art students, he. said: “When you are 
working on a picture, imagine to your- 
selves that your work is to be criticized 
by Michelangelo or some other great 
master. Such an idea will make you 
exceedingly anxious to do your best; 
it will rouse your powers and make 
you ashamed of poor work.”” When men 
(Continued on page 50) 
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~—=SS Suppose you stay up too 
~~“ late tonight, eat indis- 
creetly, or suppose you are under a 
constant strain...you just know ex- 
cess acid will cause distress and loss 
of sleep, and you'll crawl out of bed 
in the morning, feeling ““more dead 
than alive”...if you don’t do some- 
thing about it! 


But how easy it is to bound out of 
bed in the morning just bubbling 
over with that glorious freshness 
that makes you feel good all over. 


Just ask for Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia at any drug store today. 
It’s an OVERNIGHT route to bright 
mornings—‘‘the Phillips’ Way to 
Morning Freshness,” so safe and so 


gentle that countless doctors often 
recommend it for young children. 

Take it tonight, according to the 
directions. And tomorrow, see how 
much brighter the whole world 
seems to be, when you wake up with 
“Morning Freshness”—all alive from 
top to toe! 


How this “Double-Freshener” 
works its overnight wonders 


] IT ALKALIZES almost instantly ... 

© sweetens acid sourness, that causes 
stomach distress, heartburn, gas 
...and restless nights. 


2 A MILD LAXATIVE . .. so gentle that 

¢ without any thought of embarrass- 
ing urgency, you can take it any 
time. 


GENUINE 


PHILLIPS’ 


PHILLIP G mi oF MaGnesia 


25¢—4 OZ. 
50¢— 12 OZ. 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
comes in tablet form as 
well as liquid. Handy box 
of tablets ideal for pocket 
or purse. 


30 TABLETS . . . 25¢ 
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. . . is your best investment be- 
cause it is SAFE and gives you a 
high rate of return—up to 8% de- 
pending on age. You avoid legal 
troubles over a will, you save in 
taxes and lawyer’s fees, and you 
administer your estate while yet 
alive. 


Investigate this plan of furthering | 


our world-wide work of relieving 
distress and saving souls, while 
assuring a life income for yourself. 


For Full Particulars 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


ee ee ee 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. CH-123 
719 N. State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send full information on Salvation 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity). 
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: THE SIN OF 
DEC. | COVETOUSNESS 
5 { READ—EXODUS 20:17; 
oe LUKE 12:13-34 


“THOU SHALT NOT COVET”’ is something 
new in a moral code. Coveting is undisci- 
plined desire, and desire is of the inner 
life. Let this commandment, like a great 
searchlight, send its beams back over the 
rest of the ten and show us the inward- 
ness of sin. Luther said, “Unless I had 
known this commandment, I had _ not 
known sin.” Jesus was much more con- 
cerned about seed thoughts than deeds. 
Note how He traced murder back to the 
hate that gave it birth, and adultery back 
to the lust in a man’s eye. Our civil law 
has a glimmering respect for this principle 
when it seeks motives for crinies com- 
mitted and séts its penalty accordingly. 
Only God, “to Whom all hearts are open 
and all desires known” can be the com- 
pletely just administrator of this last 
commandment. 


able desires. They set their hearts on 
things, and things never satisfy. The 
young man who called on Jesus to settle 
a dispute with his brother over their in- 
heritance would have done much better 
to seek from Jesus the secret of content- 
ment. He had allowed the green eye of 
envy to color his whole outlook on life. 
His was not the first family to be divided 
over the provisions of a will, nor the last! 
Neither was the young man unique in his 
desire to have Jesus right his brother’s 
conscience. Jesus tried to teach him that 
contentment does not depend on the 
quantity of a man’s possessions but on 
the quality of his spirit. Covetous and 
worried thought about food and clothes 
and the rest of the things for which men 
and nations strive is sinful thought. It is 
a practical atheism in which the kindly 
Providence of a good God has no place. 
Even that unpleasant bird, the raven, 
said Jesus, is the subject of God’s care. 
How much more is the child of God? 
This faith is the seed of contentment. 
As it grows in the heart it leaves no room 
for sinful desire or anxious thought. 


COVETOUS GRUMBLING after the things 
of this life is the business of fools. The 
farmer whom Jesus described lives in 
every community. His motto is, “More, 
more.” The stark foolishness of his 
paganism is a lesson no generation ever 
seems to learn from the record. Greed 
is so self-defeating. Just when the 
larger barns were built, God said to the 
covetous farmer, “This night is thy 
soul required of thee.” And Jesus added, 
“Whose then shall these things be?” 
Jack London wrote a story of a man 
who had struck it rich in the gold rush 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


by Amos ff 


ohn Trauer 


and squandered his fortune in riotous 


living. Like the prodigal son he “came 
to himself’? and devoted himself to the 
business of farming on the one bit of land 
he could still call his own. One day as 
he was walking over his fields he saw an 
outcropping strata of gold-bearing quartz 
exposed by a recent rain. The temptation 
was great, but he knew his weakness, and 
climbing an overhanging hillside he started 
a landslide that buried the vein deep 
under the dirt. If a man could not manage 
gold unselfishly for others, this was the 
better way to dispose of it. Life is more 
than things and happiness comes through 
the abundance of love with which things 
become the instrument for service. The 
greedy man deceives himself. “Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked.” 


Questions: 

Read the story of Ahab and Naboth 
in 1 Kings 21: What did Elijah mean 
when he said to Ahab, “Thou hast sold 
thyself?” 

What is the relationship between good 
stewardship and contentment? 

Was the young man of our story wrong 
in seeking justice? Where was his fail- 
ure? 

Was the rich farmer wrong in seeking 
larger harvests? Where was his failure? 

What part has covetousness played in 
creating global war? 


z CHRIST'S NEW 
DEC. § = COMMANDMENT 
12 i READ—MARK 12:28-34; 
% JOHN 13:34, 35; 15:10-14 


THE CRITICS OF CHRIST lived by pre- 
scription. True the prescription came 
from God in the ten great laws of Moses. 
but they applied them to the surface of 
life. The Jews had catalogued the “thou 
shalts” and the “thou shalt nots,” ana- 
lyzing and expanding them until they had 
listed 365 prohibitions and 248 com- 
mands. Today they would have religion 
card-indexed so completely that when a 
question of conduct arose, there would be 
a card with the answering prescription. 
Somehow we feel that the scribe who 
questioned Jesus was not quite satisfied 
with that brand of religion. He was 
pleased with Jesus’ answer as to the chief 
commandment. It ‘sent him away thought- 
ful for it directed him to the very heart 
of religion. ‘Love is the fulfilling of the 
law,” that is, it fills the forms of righteous 
living full. 

Was love a new law? Read Deuteron- 
omy 6:4, 5 and Leviticus 19:18 and see 
how God had tried to teach His children 
the lesson of love. But this emphasis was 
lost under the load of legalisms devised 

(Continued on page 46) 
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and an introduction to a richer devotional life 


s a Christmas or New Year’s greeting, 
The Upper Room within the next few 

weeks will go from Christian friends to hun- 
dreds of thousands of recipients, many of 
whom will be making the acquaintance of this 
widely-used book of daily devotions for the 


very first time. 


Mailed in specially designed two-color Christ- 
mas envelopes, The Upper Room makes a 
colorful, joyous greeting that is cherished for 
its spiritual value as well as for the remem- 


brance. 


FREE COPIES TO SERVICE MEN. 


Contributions to our Chaplains’ Fund are needed to 
supply additional copies of The Upper Room to a large 
waiting list in the army, navy and marine corps. Con- 


tributors who so desire may designate an individual unit— 


ship, post, regiment, company, or other group—as recip- 


ient. Over 200,000 copies of each issue of The Upper 
Room are now being supplied free to men in the service 


through our Chaplains’ Fund. 





From the pastor or teacher to associate or 
class members; from parents or friends to 
young people away from home, in school or 
in the armed forces; or from one individual 
to another—no gift exceeds The Upper Room 


in lasting helpfulness. 


This year, more than ever before, you can 
most effectively use The Upper Room for a 


‘ , ‘ 
major part of your season’s greetings. 


Price: less than a Christmas card! Copies of the forthcoming January- 
February-March issue are ready to be supplied now in lots of 10 or more to 
one address at 5 cents each, postpaid. For 1 cent each (lots of 10 or more) 
we will also supply an attractive two-color Christmas envelope in which 
gift copies of The Upper Room may be mailed or given direct. For 30 cents 
(foreign, 40 cents) The Upper Room will be sent for one year and the recipi- 
ent notified by us with an attractive gift card carrying the sender’s name. 


Four-year subscriptions, $1.00; foreign, $1.35. 


Please place your order as early as possible to in- 
sure delivery in time for Christmas. This is especi- 


ally important this year. Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building «+ Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Warm your holiday guests with a Fragrant Cider Cup, hot and strong with spice. 


WITH RATION STAMPS 


E HAVE never had to create 

happiness in December. It 
comes unbidden to every heart. The 
warmth of hearty greetings, holiday 
punch, fragrant and spicy, good food, 
laughter of children, the snow, the low 
rays of the sun, these, and the heart- 
memories of each of us combine to make 
the happiness that belongs to this month. 
Even this year the old feeling will return, 
and it will be cherished all the holiday 
week with all the skill that women have. 
Next year, perhaps, the table will be lav- 
ish again, the chairs all filled again, but 
this minute is the minute we own, and 
company is coming up the walk. 

There should be just one rule observed 
this year. If you eat out once, you must 
have company once. If you eat out 
twice, you must have company to dinner 
twice. This is to even up on ration points. 
If you would rather donate your share of 
points each time you eat out, that is bet- 
ter still. Entertaining at dinner this win- 
ter is not possible without spending a 
certain share of ration stamps. 

Cider is scarce, and a little more ex- 
pensive than usual, but some there will 
be, and there is no better use for it than 
to introduce a holiday dinner on rations. 
Serve a steaming cup of spiced cider, 
tasting strongly of hot baked apples, and 


By Esther Foley 


have handy a plate of Raisin Fruit Cake. 


FRAGRANT CIDER CUP 


2 teaspoons ground 1 teaspoon ground 
cinnamon cardamom 

1 teaspoon ground 1 cup lemon juice 
ginger 1 pint water 


2 teaspoons ground 3 quarts cider 
nutmeg Sugar to taste 
4 whole roasted apples 


Add spices to lemon juice and water. 
Boil five minutes. Add the cider. Heat 
in double-boiler or very slowly over a low 
flame. Sweeten to suit the taste and serve 
in large copper, pewter or earthenware 
bow! with roasted apples floating on sur- 
face. Approximate yield: 16 portions. 


RAISIN FRUIT CAKE 


4 cups seeded raisins 

2 tablespoons grated 
lemon or orange rind 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 2 teaspoons salt 

1 tablespoon allspice 1% cups sugar 

2% cups water, or wa- % cup shortening 
ter and strong coffee 2 eggs, well beaten 

2% cups nut meats 2 teaspoons vanilla 


4 cups sifted cake flour 
5 teaspoons baking 
powder 


Combine raisins, rind, spices and water 
in saucepan. Cover and cook gently for 
8 minutes. Drain, pressing out as much 
liquid as possible. Measure liquid, add 
water or coffee to make 11% cups, and 
hold aside. Grind raisins with nuts. 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, salt and sugar, and sift together 
three times. Cream shortening very thor- 


Applesauce Torte, an elegant Christmas 
treat yet simple to make and economical. 





First step in making a Tamale Pie: prepare 
the cornmeal and cook the meat mixture. 












Second step: line baking dish with half 
the cornmeal and fill with meat mixture. 





Topping with remaining cornmeal and smoothing 
to make a crust is next step in making Tamale Pie. 


oughly, add flour mixture, eggs, vanilla 
and the raisin'liquid. Stir until all flour 
is dampened. Then beat vigorously 2 
minutes. Add raisin-nut mixture and mix 
well. Turn into two 9 x 4 x 38-inch loaf 
pans which have been greased, lined with 
brown paper, and again greased. Sprinkle 
with chopped nut meats, if desired. Bake 
in moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 1 
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hour and 15 minutes, or until done. Let 
stand 5 minutes on cake rack; remove 
from pan, leaving paper attached. Cool. 
Wrap in cloth to store. Approximate 
yield: two 9x4x3-inch cakes. Cost in 
fat stamps: 2 points; cost in fruit stamps: 
4 points. 

The dinner for Christmas Day can be 
traditional this year—not lavish—but tra- 
ditionally correct. There will be turkeys 
in the market, onions to season the stuf- 
fing, cranberries for a relish, mincemeat 
both dried and in jars for the pie, and a 
nut bowl in which walnuts predominate. 
The walnut crop this year is good. But 
bounty ends that day. What of the rest 
of the week? The answer lies in the cas- 
serole dish. 

Try a Mexican Tamale Pie. It can be 
made with leftover turkey, duck, goose, 
or any roast meat. Or it can be made 
from ground beef or hamburg. Corn, 
cream style, adds color and extends the 
meat flavor. The cornmeal crust has a 
filing quality that has long satisfied our 
neighbors to the south. On a cold night, 
between Christmas and the New Year, 
or for the midnight supper on New Year’s 


Final step is to brush with fat and bake until 


lightly browned. Serve the pie very hot! 


Eve, follow the directions, as illustrated, 
and nothing can happen but success. 


MEXICAN TAMALE PIE 
1 cup cornmeal 1 No. 2 can corn, 


4 cups boiling water 2 cups ground cooked 
1 medium onion meat 
1 green pepper 3 teaspoons salt 
3 tablespoons lard Dash cayenne pepper 
2% cups cooked or 1 teaspoon chili powder 

canned tomatoes 

Combine cornmeal, water and one tea- 
spoon salt in top of double-boiler, cook 45 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Chop onion 
and pepper and brown this in hot lard. 
Add tomatoes, meat, 2 teaspoons salt, 
cayenne pepper and chili powder and 
cook until thickened. Line greased bak- 
ing dish with half the cornmeai mush, 
pour in meat mixture, cover with remain- 
ing mush and bake in moderately hot 
oven (375 degrees F.) 30 minutes or un- 
til top is slightly browned. Approximate 
yield: 8 to 12 portions. Fat and meat 
cost in brown stamps: 0—6 points; to- 
mato cost in blue stamps: 18 points. — 

The salad to serve with such a main 
dish should be cool and crisp. Carrots 
and cabbage will be in the markets in 
abundance and so will celery and one or 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 
with Mrs. Dinsman of Burbank, Calif. 


«-qwo YEARS AGO I married an aircraft 

executive,” writes Mrs. Joseph Dins- 

man of California. “My hasband’s position 

called for quite a bit of entertaining, and he 

was always proud when guests commented 
on my light cakes, biscuits, etc. 

“Soon after we were married, my mother- 
in-law came to visit us. I guess she thought 
I couldn’t cook, for she gave me all sorts of 
advice. One piece of advice was—if I’d use 
Calumet Baking Powder I’d always have 
good luck in baking. 

“Imagine her surprise when I told her 

four generations of my family had used 
Calumet!” 


— 
RS. DINSMAN, we ought to start a 
” Fr 
a - club, Kate answers, “—a Calwmet 
Md-Timer Club. Because every day I hear 


from folks whose families have been using 
Calumet for generations, 


CALUMET 
“ OLD-TIMERS 


“And there’s only one reason for that. 
Dependability! Because Calumet’s the 
‘Double-Acting’ Baking Powder. Works 
once in the mixing bowl and again in the 
oven. Protects your baking all the way! 

“I'm sending along a recipe for some holi- 
day sugar cookies, a good w 


Sug artime recipe 
low in fat and sugar!” : 


PARTY SUGAR COOKIES 


2 cups sifted Swans Down ¥, teaspoon salt 
Cake Flour Y, teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon Calumet Y, teaspoon nutmeg 
Baking Powder % cup sugar 


¥, cup shortening 

3 tablespoons milk 

2 egg yolks, unbeaten 

¥, teaspoon lemon extract 


e Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, salt, and spices, and sift again. 
Measure sugar into bowl. Heat short- 
ening with milk until all shortening is 
melted. Add immediately to sugar and 
beat 4 minute. Add egg yolks; beat % 
minute longer. Add lemon extract and 
half of flour mixture and beat until 
blended. Then add remaining flour, 4 
at a time, beating until smooth. Cover 


=, 
Tw 


\2 
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with waxed paper and chill several 
hours, or until firm enough to roll. 
Roll dough % inch thick on lightly 
floured board. Cut with floured cutters 
in assorted shapes. Place on lightly 
greased baking sheet; sprinkle with 
sugar. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 7 
minutes, or until done. Makes about 
2% dozen cookies. 
(All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


Ma 7he Double Acting Gaking Powder 


*% Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S$ Network 
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RELIEVE 
HEADACHE PAIN 
FTE 


Many doctors and dentists use 
and recommend Anacin for 
quick relief of pain due to sim- 
ple headaches and minor neu- 
ralgia © Remember this when 


you have.a headache...use 


ran 


FOR QUICK RELIE 


Containers of 12, 30, 50 and 100 tablets 


THE ANACIN COMPANY: JERSEY CITY, N. ». 


DO YOU GET 
THE VITAMINS 
YOU NEED? 


Now you can buy 
high quality 


BENEFAX 
VITAMINS 


100 Multi Vitamin Capsules 
100 days supply . only $2.89 
100 B-Complex Vitamin Capsules 
100 days supply . only $2.19 
100 A & D Vitamin Capsules 


100 days supply . only $0.98 


AT LOW COST 


Get the Vitamins you need. . 
Get BENEFAX VITAMINS today! 
Potency guaranteed, 


eal St eli 1 bel 421 3 ee oe 











SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 42) 


by the rabbis and the world had to wait 
for Christ to make a fresh emphasis on 
love. The Sermon on the Mount came 
like a Declaration of Independence to 
the sincere folks who had been taught that 
conduct was more important than char- 
acter. The disciple of Jesus needed only 
to love. “Only to love!” Yes, but that 
is not easier than formal obedience to the 
law. This love is of the quality of the 
love of Christ, the most completely un- 
selfish motive in the world. It requires 
willingness to lay down life, it is love to 
the end. Dr. Buermeyer, for many years 
missionary to prisoners and their families 


| in New York City, understood the love 
| that Jesus taught when he said, “I never, 
| never, never give a man up.” 


THIS LOVE THAT Christ commanded is 
better photographed than defined. The 
picture of that love is alive in flesh and 


| blood, incarnated in Christ. “Even as I 


have loved you” are the very words in 
which Christ sets the standards of disci- 
pleship. Am I a Christian? Well, am I 
at all like Christ? Does anyone who 
knows me well say, “He has been with 
Jesus and learned of Him?” To walk 
“In His Steps,” to do as He would do, 
to think as He would think, to die as He 
would die for others—this is the mean- 
ing of the love which is the New Com- 
mandment. 

The law is personalized in Christ and 
that is new. To all who will, He becomes 
the comrade who shares every step of 
life’s pilgrimage. Recall the little one 
who wanted mother to stay near while 
she went to sleep. Mother explained, 
“Don’t you remember that God will be 
here to watch over you and will not let 
anything hurt you?” “Yes,” answered 
the child, ‘but I want somebody here with 
a face.” We have One with us Whose 
face smiles understanding and encourage- 
ment. “Our chief need,” wrote Emerson, 
“is Somebody who will help us to be 
what we can.” He was writing of friend- 
ship, but all that the finest earthly friend- 
ship can offer, and much more, is offered 
by the realized presence of Christ. “Ye 


| are my friends, if . . .” promises power 


for living, power for loving. “What a 


| Friend we have in Jesus!” 


Questions: 

Jesus summed up the Ten Command- 
ments under two. Could you list the ten, 
each of them under one or the other of 
Jesus’ two? 

Write a definition of Christian love. 
How does it differ from commonly ac- 
cepted definitions of love? 

What did Jesus mean when He spoke 
of the scribe as “not far from the King- 
dom?” 

Can we really love our enemies? Read 
Luke 6:27-38. Is this command to be 
set aside during wartime? 


£ CHRIST, THE FULFILMENT 
Dec. | OF THE LAW 
19 t READ—HEBREWS 1:1-9; 
Se ROMANS 10:4-10 


“MIANY WERE THE forms and fashions in 
which God spoke of old to our fathers by 
the prophets.” So betins the James Mof- 





fatt translation of Hebrews. What a va. 
riety of “forms and fashions” God used 
in order to be understood. Laws, sacri- 
fices, prophecies, ceremonies, psalms, 
providential rescues, forgiveness of stub- 
born sins, all the wonderful record of 
Old Testament history—these were words 
that God spoke, but men were slow to 
understand. Now in Christ, God speaks 
a new language, uses a new Word. This 
Word becomes the key to understanding 
all the “forms and fashions” God had 
introduced. The waiting days were over 
when Jesus came to be born of Mary. 
The glowing morning skies of prophecy 
only partially dispelled the darkness of 
the night. Now the sun has risen and men 
who will, can see clearly. The forms of 
the Old Testament are filled full of 
Christ in the New. 

An army chaplain preached a_ very 
simple sermon on “Jesus, the Son of 
God.” A rabbi, visiting the camp, was 
in the congregation and a most attentive 
listener. After the service he expressed 
his appreciation of the sermon to the 
chaplain and also testified to his regard 
for the beauty of the character of Jesus. 
A soldier, standing by, in some surprise 
asked the rabbi, “Then you believe that 
Jesus is the Messiah?” “No,” he an- 
swered, “the Messiah is yet to come.” 
“Well,” said the soldier, “when he comes, 
what will he have that Jesus did not 
have?” Jesus made this same challenge 
in John 8:46: “Which of you can convict 
Me of sin?” That question never has been 
answered. Christ fills the law full of life, 
the forms of the Old Testament live in 
Him. To know Christ is to’ know the 
meaning of the law. 


TO BE RIGHTEOUS is to live right and to 
live’ right is to live like Christ. He is 
the imprint of the character of God. What 
astounding self-esteem to stand before 
God as did the Pharisee in the parable and 
pray, “I thank Thee that I am not like 
other men.” In James 2:10 there is a 
challenge for spiritual pride, “For who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
stumble in one point, he is become 
guilty of all.” It is by showing us our 
need of forgiveness that the law becomes 
our “schoolmaster, leading us to Christ.” 
The more we see the loveliness of Christ, 
the less we find to praise in ourselves. It 
is those who do not know Christ who 


boast that they are good enough without: 


Christ and the Church, certainly as good 
as their neighbors. Forgiveness and power 
for more Christlike living are our supreme 
need. 

“Forgiveness is not a spiritual cos- 
metic,” writes Dr. Fosdick. It does not 
simply cover up surface imperfections; 
it creates inner health. It brings new life. 
By it we are born again. In such an ac- 
knowledgement of Christ we approach 
Christmas with a new glow in our hearts 
and a new joy on our faces. In every 
carol let us sing our thanks to God Who 
in the fullness of time spoke the Word 
by which alone our world can be saved. 


Questions: 

How did God prepare the world for 
the coming of Jesus? 

Can we know anything helpful about 
God that we cannot know through Christ? 
We speak of our religion as Christocen- 
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ya- tric, that is, Christ in the center. Show 


ed in some detail how this is true. 

cs How does spiritual pride defeat the 

aS, purposes of God? ’ , 
b- If keeping the law will not save us, él} ( IS 
ol why try to keep it? Why not live as we 

ds please and look to Christ to forgive and 








ee little book 


n DEC. GOD'S GREAT LOVE 
96 AND HIS GIFT 


: READ—MATTHEW 2:1-12 THAT TAUGHT ME 


Oe 


2 
“ 


-y CHRISTMAS is a festival of the star- 
o gazers. If we have been caught in the HOW TO GIVE 
‘Nn patterns of thinking that characterize 


ot our age we are tempted to discount the 
i star-gazer. “We must face life realistical- AND RECEIVE 
ly,’ says the compromiser. “We might ‘ 


Y as well give up the dream of a brother- AT THE 


hood of the nations and count on keeping 


is the world at peace with the mailed fist. 

c Idealism is like the fox-fire, shining in SAME TIME! 
d the swamp, and betraying those who fol- ——— 

e low it into the bottomless morass.” Does 

d this kind of talk have a familiar ring? 

. No, we must not listen to those who have 

eC their feet and eyes too firmly fixed on the 

t ground. Herod was no star-gazer. Neither 


were the priests ‘and scribes. Only the 
star-gazers saw Jesus, men who found in 
Him the fulfilment of their dreams, men 


t who had strained their eyes and “wasted” 
e their years in watching for the star of 
! promise. 


Does the story of the wise men need 
debunking? Were they three kings? Were 
they representing youth, middle age and 
old age? Did they find Jesus in a house 
rather than in the stable? Dress it up 
anyway you will so long as you find 
your way with the wise men to the feet 
of Jesus. Share with them the yearning 
for a king of peace to rule the world. 


Tele the stenanacrs of all the sone, Sounds impossible? Give and receive at the same time? 
prophets and priests, poets and sages, Not at all—not when you read “A Gift That Lives?’ That’s 
i a or ar te is Fe gp the title of a little book which has brought peace of mind 
man. ee ‘ and freedom from worry to thousands of men and women. 
Did yoa Se den a ee You too may find in its pages just the Plan for you. Find 
in the light of John 3:16? “God so out how you can receive an American Bible Society check 


ak see cee t a regularly as long as you live—how you can at the same 
from ...” How we desecrate the spirit time further the work of distributing the Bible throughout 
of Christmas when we “exchange gifts!” 


the world. 
As though we could set up a counter of 


business in some corner of our hearts Annuity Agreements of the American Bible Society 
and deal with our friends across it in a have proven a sound program for nearly 100 years and 
trade of values. “The gift she gave me 2 ; 

didn’t cost her more than a dollar! And they stand today as firm and strong as ever. 

oe = for — ~—e bog Every Christian should learn all the facts. Send for the 
of trade enters the door of our hearts, i ; es 

the spirit of Christmas will leave. The booklet “A Gift That Lives”—send the coupon now! 

love of the giver is the only real standard 

of value for the gift. When the wise men iN MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
looked into the face of Jesus they saw 

the unveiled love of God. No wonder they INCOME 3 i 

bowed before Him and laid rich gifts at ASSURED Fe te ee ee ae eee ee 


Tis feet. “Sted was tm Chetet” and thee American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 





_ Star-gazers were idealists enough to see | Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-84 
Him there. Make no .mistake, these 1 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
dreamers did not think of their gifts as | | 
exchange, but they sought in them to VN | 
express their joyous thankfulness. I Ns iijasicscssnibianichcs ud hitched oan sca at aL ae | 
| 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS,” shall we not say | | pddress Denomination | 
Peter heoee e | Ft 06UmUmUmUmUmCUm™mCm”™C”t™~™”C™C”””™CUCUOU Ll lle el 
for Christmas is the festival of hope. | | 
Long years the Savior Welayed His com- LCity esessisenhaeennsenensetnsesasniematssanesaneseasteestiiasensestntsnstnssinstaensannnssesetsesesetseesininsusheutstnseseicmtbentensesianseseemnesta I So sate gee 


=——— oo oe oe oe oe a a ee ee ee ce es a ee 
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YOUR 


ANNUITY CHECK 


As Regular as Your Postman 


Regular annuity payments give finan- 
cial security. In these uncertain times 
every annuitant is assured an income 
that is unchanging, dependable and 
safe. 


A record of continuous payments for 
more than 65 years. 


Your gift will be used to carry the 
Gospel of Christ throughout the world. 
Annuity rates from 214% 
to 7% depending on age. 


Write for Booklet C. 


1 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS | 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. | 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

Please send me a Free copy of your annuity | 

booklet “Living Gifts” 

IIIS nit cnceavaspusinaconssscucbenhibessasmiebonbusaebeonebeseecencods | 

I i sisisinecinntceceastcencitasetnnasetliinntiaiaanilininaaamatineie 

ate Be BUG iid orecimae | 





While the men are at war, 
more women will do the 
singing. This new book con- 
tains musical arrangements 
that are well within the 
range of the average group 
of women's voices. 48 pages, 
octavo size, 
good clear 


printed on 
paper from 
large plates, bound in fine | 
cardboard binding. Price PF 
only 60c each. Order today. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK C 
105 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Indiana 





Most widely read book next to 
the Bible ever written. 
PUBLISHED BY 
Grosset and Dunlap, New York 
in 2 Editions, 

One Dollar 
Fifty Cents 
A Good Book for the Boy in Camp 


or School, 








ing and many generations of star-gazers 
scanned the heavens in vain. But hope 
never died and when He did come, there 
were star-gazers to welcome Him. To lose 
hope would be unworthy of Him. As the 
hope of the wise men was justified on that 
first Christmas, so our hope for a world 
at peace and human hearts at rest, finds 
its pledge in the Christmas message. As 
Christ came so shall victory come to all 
for which God stands. Let Christmas, 
1943 be a day of renewed consecration to 
all for which Christ lived and died. Let 
idealism reign and love be enthroned. 


Questions: 

What can we do to overcome the com- 
mercialization of Christmas? 

On what principles should we draw up 
our Christmas gift lists? 

How can we give to Christ today? 
List some of the ways in which we may 
lay our gifts of gold, frankincense and 
myrrh at the feet of Jesus. 

How should our Christmas celebration 
be like or different from our Christmas 
in the pre-war world? 


SANTA CLAUS GRANDMOTHER 
(Continued from page 34) 


ardor, she prepared 250 grandmother-like 
presents for children which she sent 
through the Save-The-Children Federa- 
tion to families in the Southern moun- 
tain regions. 

Note that she acted in character. She 
was not a trained social-welfare worker, 
such as those splendid, serious, respon- 
sible Federation field-workers, who in the 
Tennessee mountains, in Kentucky, in 
West Virginia, in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, in the Ozarks, in the Brazos Valley 
in Texas, in the Salt River region of 
Arizona, work with professional skill to 
make possible the sharing of whatever 
too-much they can locate in more pros- 
perous regions, with the tragic too-little 
of those hitherto forgotten underpriv- 
ileged corners of the U.S. They wangle out 
old but still usable desks from city school 
systems which are improving their class- 
room furniture; they get it crated; they 
know (from much experience) in which 
mountain schools there are American 
children sitting on tree-stumps for chairs. 
They get thousands of old textbooks, too 
battered for the prosperous shining class- 
rooms of a big suburban school, but still 
infinitely better than anything those log- 
cabin classrooms ever saw. They open 
the door to civilization and education for 
children for whom, without the Save-The- 
Children Federation, it would be closed. 

But Mrs. Browning Smith was not a 
teacher, not a social welfare professional. 
She was a grandmother. She could not 
rest until more and more of those chil- 
dren, bereft of the joys of childhood, 
had some of what her own grandchildren 
had always had. Textbooks and desks 
and maps and warm clothing and shoes 
so the children could get to school and 
learn their lessons—yes, that was fine. 
But dolls now—! And pretty bright 
sweaters, and baseball bats, and _ base- 
balls—how could American boys grow up 
without playing baseball! Two hundred 
and fifty times that one ashcan doll was 
quite an increase, in one year. But there 
were many more than two hundred and 
fifty little children who had no playthings. 










( 
During the second year and the thir 


after the ashcan doll, she did more thy ( 
just talk about her new concern to he will rea 
personal circle of friends. She and thi the enti 
Save-the-Children Federation contacteff of manl 
people who they thought might be inte. of educ: 
ested. That ardor of hers which so filles covery. 
her heart shed its warmth into a wider anj Are \ 
wider circle. Very soon, it was ten timef hoping 
the two hundred and fifty. presents which that sir 
passed through the Save-the-Children given b 
Federation workers’ hands into the aston. hood: ‘ 
ished, incredulously eager hands of moun. men sh 
tain children. And then it was ten time § also ur 
ten, and twenty-five thousand present: § world ] 
went to poor American children. And § jntellig 
then last year fifty thousand Santa Claus § regard 
gifts were prepared in the big workshop J to all 
in New York where, all the year around Are 
Mrs. Browning Smith’s Santa Claus Com. § where 
mittee of volunteers go to mend, and § right t 
paint, and sew and knit and repair and § diplom 
contrive. wealth 
What had she done? This—she had § for co 
enlarged the circle of her grandmotherly § color? 
solicitude beyond her daughter’s children, | ing an 
And one of the many, many consequences | from 
of this help given to children outside her | world 
own little family circle,’ enabled her to Yes 
give her very own grandchildren a won- J form 
derful gift which otherwise she could | anew 
never have bestowed on them—the great a” | 
golden perfect gift of coming into their } Jast t 
rightful heritage of the humane sharing There 
impulse. For their hearts too, caught J challe 
fire from hers. A five-year-old grandson ninet 
gave her a letter he had written to Santa terril 
Claus, telling St. Nicholas he needn't the t 
look out for the poor children in the | thing 
Southern Mountains. “Gramma and I] of th 
are taking care of their Christmas now,” leher 
wrote the little boy. I think we can make into 
a. guess that the grandmother’s throat there 
had a lump in it as she read that, and As 
that her eyes were full of happy tears. the 1 
And then this spiritual service to chil- a fin 
dren—for there is nothing greater one will 
can do for children than to arouse in und 
them sympathy for others—widened, too. mor 
beyond her own personal circle. School- gras 
children here and there, in this or that 7 
classroom, organized their own cam- cele 
paigns, cleared out the shelves of their nev 
own playrooms of toys to send, asked We 
their mothers for gay, unused costume the 
jewelry to delight a big little girl who and 
had never had any glitter at all in her of 
underprivileged life. con 
And one day, two poorly dressed little phi 
girls from the East Side came into the ! 
busy Santa Claus shop and stood hesi- not 
tating, among all those well-dressed, nim- the 
ble-fingered volunteer ladies at work. Th 
The Santa Claus grandmother stooped mt 
over them, smiling, thinking perhaps they lit 
had come—what more natural?—to ask Tt 
for Christmas presents for themselves. mi 
One of them held up a doll. It was to do 
go, she explained, to one of those little th 
girls who didn’t have any dolls. She Wi 
added in a low earnest tone, her eyes ci 
fixed on the sweet elderly face bent over 
her, “I hope some little girl will get my d 
dolly who'll take good care of her. She’s tk 
used to that.” al 
Which would you rather be—the win- ai 
ner of a bridge tournament, or the grand- d 
mother who stood looking down, deeply 5 
moved, on the child to whom she had t 
given the opportunity to act as a Chris- ( 
tian? k 
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©O COME ALL Y= FAITHFUL 
(Continued from page 14) 


will readjust the systems of learning of 
the entire world, for the highest welfare 
of mankind will be the test of the value 
of educational principle and scientific dis- 
covery. 

Are we all wishfully thinking, longing, 
hoping for an ordered world built upon 
that simple, demanding, challenging rule 
given by the Child when grown to man- 
hood: “Whatsoever things ye would that 
men should do unto you even so do ye 
also unto them?” Are we longing for a 
world patiently builded by wise, fearless 
intelligence and the simple justice of full 
regard for the right of every living soul 
to all that human liberty means? 

Are we wishing for that—or for a world 
where men and nations shall still have the 
right to get for themselves all that clever 
diplomacy, scientific skills and unlimited 
wealth can win: airways, seaways, chains 
for commerce, walls to mark the lines of 
color? For what are we wishfully think- 
ing and carefully preparing to transform 
from a wish and a dream to fact in a 
world of reality? 

Yes, the young man in the ensign’s uni- 
form saying to the girl with her dream of 
anew world: “Wishful thinking and that’s 
all,’ is very wrong in the choice of his 
last three words. There is much more. 
There is the greatest task that has ever 
challenged the mind of man. Now in 
nineteen hundred and forty-three in the 
terrible white light of truth it is facing us: 
the task of wishful thinking for the right 
things; the task of translating the thought 
of the God revealed in the Child of Beth- 
lehem concerning a world of suffering men, 
into fact. It is a task that demands all 
there is of a man—all. 

As sure as right is right, as certain as 
the universe is built upon integrity and as 
a final goal will tolerate nothing less, there 
will come a day when peace and good will, 
understanding and brotherhood shall be 
more realistic realism than man can now 
grasp. 

These are the reasons why we must 
celebrate Christmas this year as it has 
never been celebrated in all the centuries. 
We must light the Star of Bethlehem in 
the awful darkness of the failure and sin 
and shame of men and nations. Mothers 
of boys like Jack and Bill must sing “O 
come all ye faithful, joyful and trium- 
phant.” 

And boys fighting and dying must let 
nothing tear the Christmas hope from 
their hearts, lest their sacrifice be in vain. 
These are the reasons why young mothers 
must trim Christmas trees and tell their 
little ones of angels’ songs out on the hills. 
These are the reasons why strong men 
must hold to their hope and all Christen- 
dom to its wishful thinking. For in it lies 
the vision of things that yet shall be and 
without vision the people perish and their 
civilizations turn to ashes. 

The brave and the daring of soul will 
do it. They will keep Christmas even in 
this awful year of hate and fear and pain 
and anguish. They will join shepherds 
and wise men, peasants and prophets who 
dared to hope in the days when the Cae- 
sars ruled the world. For unto us as to 
them—to US—in the year 1943—A 
CHILD IS BORN. 
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LACE On carth and good will y 
Souls lhal ane gentle and still 
aw lhe ferst UMC of Mhes 


Of, Pi aie ae 
Se ar off, infintle Miss — 
— Edwin Arnold (‘‘Yuletide’’ ) 


Fighting the flames of a war-seared world, free men 
pause... honor the birth of all things good. 


Christmas is the symbol of new. life, the birth of hope 
and assurance. 


From little — all over the earth, carols will ring 
out... spirits will rise and men will go forth with new 
found courage. For music gives the “tough” the way to 
pray ... the shy, a voice for all to hear. Music is every- 
thing to all men. It may be expressed in tones of the 
voice, the trumpet or the organ. Enjoyment of any or all 
is greater when the artist's interpretation is phrased in 
clear, rich tones. It is for this excellence of tone-color and 
responsiveness, Moller organs have been acclaimed by 
artist and listener as the “world’s finest”. 


Today, the men and machines of Moller work for war... 
so Moller organs will not be available again ’til peace. 
War is demanding all tried and proven organ building 
materials and organ craftsmen. Thus, the construction of 
new organs of excellence, the fine rebuilding of old organs 
is snedenied *til Victory. So, if you are planning to buy 
or rebuild, we suggest you wait until peacetime and be 
assured of the “world’s finest organ”. 


OA OMER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS- THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Wheaton College Life An- 
nuity banishes worry and 
provides you (and survivor) 
an assured income for life. Explan- 
atory booklet, “Pleasant Tomor- 
rows,” free. Write today. 


A Life Income from 





A Living Investment 


Life’s crowning joyishelp- ” 
ing others. Here is a way 
to make your own future 
secure while helpingworthy 
young folks get a Christian 
education. Wheaton stands 
for the historic Christian 
faith and its students are 
active in spreading the 
Gospel. Hundreds of its 
graduates are missionaries. 
While helping prepare 
young people for Christian 
leadership, your Wheaton 
Annuity gives you steady, 
generous income, reduces 
taxes, avoids loss, saves ex- 
pense and litigation. 





Wheaton Students in 
Fireside ‘‘Sing’’ 


Mail Coupon for Free Book — 










“*Pleasant Tomorrows’”’ fully 
describing the advantages of 
WHEATON Annuities sent 
FREE, no obligation. Write today. 


heatott 


COLLEGE 


eres 389) Wheaton, Illinois 


REGNO Evus) 


MR. GEORGE V. KIRK, Vice-Pres. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill., Dept. HA-123 
Without obligation, please send me “Pleasant 
Tomorrows” giving life-income plan. 








Name 





(Miss Mr, Mrs.) 
Address 


City_ oo 
Your birth date 





State 








If survivor—birth date. 





LOW VOICE Solos 


HOMER RODEHEAVER'S COLLECTION No. 3 
JUST OUT! a 


A compilation of Gospel 
Solos with piano accom- 
paniment, transposed to 
meet the requirements of | 
basses, baritones, and con- | 


traltos. 48 pages, bound | were... 
in art paper cover. THIRD SBAVE HS 
hn Lou Ton 
a VOICE 
LOW VOICE No. 1, 2 or 3 I Ness 
EACH, Postpaid...... 50c¢ | bs 


ORDER TODAY! l 


The RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK Company 
105 Ninth Street 3 Winona Lake, Indiana 


FOR YOUR FRIEND IN NEED! 


Unique Mailing Service! 
Send an original verse a _ day! 
Inspirational Comforting 
Personalized 

Each day a different verse! 


Each verse a different thought! 
Each set a complete memo to keep! 
On engraved individual cards 
Sealed First class 
Write for Details 


THE COMFORTEER, 


805 St. Nicholas Ave., New York, 31, N. Y. 


STEADY INCOME 


Net a Coe 


Dept. HA123 











DAILY MEDITATIONS 


(Continued from page 40) 


keep the idea of a just and holy God 
before them, it calls forth in them con- 
stant endeavor towards noble living. 
No man can possibly do his best if he 
loses sight of God. 


Lord, we would fear Thee, yet not be 
afraid. May we have that fear which 
is the beginning of wisdom. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18 } 


PULLING TOGETHER 
“WE ARE LABORERS TOGETHER” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 3:1-9 


Ox BOARD a passenger ship cross- 
ing the Pacific, there was a tug-of-war 
between two groups of passengers. The 
team which was made up of lighter men 
won three times in succession and their 
heavily built opponents were amazed. 
The reason was this: the lighter group 
had met to practice pulling together, 
and had gained such aptness in follow- 
ing their leader’s signals that they easily 
defeated the heavier men who did not 
know how to pull together. United en- 
deavor means strength. Recently we 
heard a returned missionary say that 
nothing hurts the progress of the King- 
dom of God more than unnecessary di- 
visions among Christians. 


Father, deliver us from intolerance 
and from unprofitable strife. Amen. 


| SUNDAY, DECEMBER 19 } 


WHY A RACE PERISHED 
“BUILT HIS HOUSE UPON THE SAND” 
READ MATTHEW 7:21-29 


Psa PARKMAN, who perhaps wrote 
with more understanding and sympathy 
for the American Indians than any 
other historian, because he admired 
them, says that the decadence of that 
race is due to the fact that “‘in the hour 
of plenty they forgot the season of 
want.” Life with them was a feast or a 
famine; they seemed utterly unable to 
visualize the time when snowdrifts 
would rise high, when game and fish 
would be scarce, and gaunt hunger stalk 
through the land. Short views of life 
lead to dismal failure. Religion enables 
men to take long views. 


Lord, enable us so to live that we 
shall not be confounded when the rains 
descend, and the floods come and the 
winds blow. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, DECEMBER 20 | 


HOW TO CATCH BUTTERFLIES 
“4A CHEERFUL COUNTENANCE” 
READ PROVERBS 15:1-17 


A NATURALIST, who has traveled 
extensively in Brazil and other South 
American countries, has gathered to- 
gether one of the finest collections of 
butterflies to be found anywhere. In a 
recent book he describes his method of 
catching these gaily colored insects. He 
keeps his eye on a butterfly without at- 
tempting to pursue it until a cloud ob- 





scures the sun. .....¢ creatures are s% 
sensitive to the want of light that , 
darkened sky makes them bewildered 
and stupid. It is then that they are 
easily caught. When skies are dark. 
ened, saints are likewise in peril. One of 
the surest safeguards of the Christian 
life is a cheerful heart. 


Lord, hear us as we confess that we 
have .often been discontent without rea. 
son and despondent without a cause, 
Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21 I 


AN EXAMPLE OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 
“NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF” 
READ ROMANS 14:1-8 


Some years ago a young man of 
noble character went to Central Africa 
and labored for ten years as a mission- 
ary among the natives who, he thought, 
did not respond a great deal to his 
teaching. The missionary died, and an- 
other was sent to fill his place. This 
man found that his predecessor had so 
impressed the natives that his life was 
their ideal of Christian living. When 
asked: ‘What is it to be a Christian?” 
they would reply, “It is to live as Mr. 
S. lived.” One of the most difficult 
things to do is to estimate the extent of 
Christian influence; probably we should 
not attempt it. 





Lord, help us to understand that al- 
ways the steps of a good man are or- 
dered by Thee; that nothing comes by 
chance. Amen. 





WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 22 


THE TENACITY OF GOD’S WORD 
“THE WORD OF THE LORD ENDURETH 
FOREVER” 

READ I PETER 1 


“Tuere is in Jamaica a plant of ex- 
traordinary vitality known as the “life- 
plant.” It is almost impossible to 
destroy it. When a leaf is cut off and 
hung up by a string. instead of shrivel- 
ing up and dying like other leaves, it 
immediately sends out white, thread- 
like roots, gathers moisture from the air, 
and begins to grow new leaves. This 
tenacity of life reminds one of the Bible. 
Frequently even a small portion of ‘t, 
carried to a non-Christian land, has led 
to the establishment of Christianity in 
that place, and spiritual life has been 
maintained when all contact with the 
Church at large has been interrupted. 


Lord, may all Thy servants be as 
trees planted by the rivers; trees whose 
leaves wither not. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23 | 


THE PRE-EMINENCE OF JESUS 
“THIS IS THE SON OF GOD” 
READ JOHN 1:19-34 


Tue essayist Charles Lamb once 
heard a group of men discussing Jesus. 
They agreed about the pre-eminence of 
Jesus but seemed at a loss to find a suit- 
able way of expressing it. Lamb gave 
expression to his feeling in words with 
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ASE, 


— 


which we would all agree: “If some 
very great man such as Shakespeare 
were to come into the room we would 
all rise up to meet him, but if Jesus 
Christ were to come into the room we 
should all fall upon our knees.” It is 
not only that Jesus is greater than the 
others; He is also different. 


Lord, if in our carelessness we wander 
from Thee grant that we may be found 
and brought back home again. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, DECEMBER 24 } 


THE DIVINE QUALITY OF HUMILITY 
“MADE HIMSELF OF NO REPUTATION” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 2:1-11 


Jesus came into the world in an age 
when humility was not considered a 
virtue. If one Roman had called an- 
other Roman a humble man it would 
have been regarded as an insult. Men 
thought that self-assertiveness was a 
strong, admirable quality; humility was 
weakness, cowardly and cringing. Yet 
when Paul thought of that which was 
most divine in Jesus, he thought of 
His humility. Jesus, wrote Paul, “made 
himself of no reputation and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of 
the Cross.” And to that example of 
humility Paul came to think often. 


Almighty God, Thou hast stooped 
down in loving humility and made a 
lowly manger Thy cradle. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25 } 


THE LIGHT THAT GROWS BRIGHTER 
“A SAVIOR, CHRIST THE LORD” 
READ LUKE 2:8-20 


ih PERRY STACKHOUSE tells of at- 
tending a meeting of several hundred 
people in a Jewish temple. To his 
amazement an outstanding singer, who 
had been engaged for the occasion, sang 
“Silent Night! Holy Night!’ We should 
remember that the last line of each of 
the three verses closes on a definitely 
Christian note. Dr. Stackhouse said 
that it might have been a gesture of 
courtesy and good will on the part of 
the Jewish people whose guest speaker 
he was, but he could not help feeling 
that the Spirit of Jesus was present in 
that temple. Certainly all down through 
the ages Jesus has been coming more 
and more into his own. 


Father, for all knowledge of Thyself 
we bless Thee, but most of all for the 
revelation which has come to us in 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 





SUNDAY, DECEMBER 26 | 





THE BABES IN THEIR CRADLES 
“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 
READ ISAIAH 11 


Tere is always coming up from 
the gates of birth a great host of little 
children. Abel the worshiper and Cain 
the murderer; Moses the man of God 
and Pharaoh the oppressor; Elijah the 
prophet and Ahab the idolater; Miriam 
the prophetess and Jezebel the cruel 
queen; Nero the incarnate demon and 
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For 20 years ° bestseljg,_ 
more popular now than ver, 


THE 


FEATT 


PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


The incomparable New Test- 
ament for those who want 
both the classic King James 
Version and the greatest mod- 
ern translation—in parallel 
columns! 


MOFFATT VERSION KING JAMES VERSION 


He also told them a par- 
18 ck aaah Chaiwaad Aw 18 Ano he spake a parable unto 
ways praying and never losing them fo this end, that men ought 
2 heart. “Ins certain town,” he always to pray, and not to faint; 
said, “there was a judge whohad 2 Saying, There was in a city a judge, 
no reverence for God and no re- which feared not God, neither regarded 
3 spect even for man. Andinthat man: 


Sample of type, slightly reduced, showing arrangement in parallel columns 


‘ ENS of thousands of new readers each 

"Test have found new delight and 

meaning in the New Testament 

through this ever-popular book. Its sales 

record is a rare phenomenon in book pub- 

lishing—smore copies are sold each year 

than the year before! Nothing the pub- 

lisher can say about a book speaks so con- 

vincingly as such time-tested popularity 
among readers. 


The reasons for its popularity are easy to discover. Here 
in one handy volume, printed in parallel columns, are the 
time-honored King James Version, familiar, stately, and 
deeply rooted in our culture. Side by side is printed the 
modern translation made by the greatest Biblical scholar 
of our age, Dr. James Moffatt. To hundreds of thousands 
of readers, the greater accuracy—acknowledged by scores 
of Biblical experts—of his translation, plus the modern 
speech used throughout, have made the Moffatt Transla- 
tion “not only a translation, but a commentary and a stimu- 
lus."” The combination makes the perfect New Testament! 


Low PRICE—The Parallel New Testament is bound in 
sturdy cloth with a two-tone blue jacket, and is printed on 
opaque book paper. Size 5"x 734”. 657 pages. Price, $1.25 


Ask your bookseller to show you the complete MOFFATT 
BIBLE in cloth and leather bindings priced from $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








Christian Families Welcome the Inspiration 
and Help of the 


SCRIPTURE TEX 


1944 CALENDAR 


Thirty-first Annual Edition 


1944 


eltatetg 


Bae 


SIZE 93 x 16 INCHES 


j4omes everywhere are drawing closer to God these days, and they are finding Comfort and Guidance 
in His Divine Word. For thirty-one years the Scripture Text Calendar has assisted Christian families to 
dedicate their homes and their lives in honor of His Divine Name. That’s why this lovely religious calendar 
is gaining in popularity with each day. 


ITS MANY INSPIRING FEATURES 


FRONT COVER—A beautiful full-color reproduction of W. E. Sallman‘s famous masterpiece Christ-head— 
“*l am the way, and the truth, and the life.‘’ 


RELIGIOUS PICTURES—Each of its thirteen reproductions of famous religious paintings merits framing 
and saving. 


STORIES OF THE PICTURES—A concise story of each picture is given, multiplying interest and appreciation 
of its famous pictures. 


SCRIPTURE VERSES—Each day is provided with a wholesome thought through a carefully selected verse 
from the Bible. 


MOON PHASES, also Flower and Birthstone of the month. 


CALENDAR PAD in large, easily-read figures. Also preceding and succeeding date pads on each month for 
quick reference. 


PRAYER MEETING TEXT AND LESSON offers a most attractive course for individual or group study. 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON assignment and Golden Text for each Sunday offer oppor- 
tunity for advanced study. 


BIBLE READING FEATURE—On each month is presented a Scripture Reading feature—‘‘Bible Verses Every 
One Should Know,’ with daily subjects and Bible references. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


With people everywhere realizing their great need for daily religious guidance, selling the Scripture 
Text Calendar has come to mean but showing it. The profit realized is substantial, and the knowledge that 
you are instrumental in furthering the betterment of mankind is a gratifying thought. Selling instructions 
accompany orders of 100 or more calendars. 


QUANTITY PRICES 


Quantity Cost Sell For Profit 
100 calendars $30.00 $12.00 
200 calendars .... ... 34.00 60.00 26.00 
250 calendars .... . 42.50 75.00 32.50 
300 calendars 48.00 90.00 42.00 

Single copy, 30c; 4, $1.00; 12, $3.00; 25, $6.00; 50, $9.50 
All Prices Slightly Higher in Canada 


Osder from your own Publishing House or Messenger Corporation, Auburn, Ind. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Gentlemen:—Kindly ship at once Messenger Scripture Text Calendars for 1944. 
please find remittance in the sum of $ 
DED BBs cscsicsee 


Address 


Church Officer 


IMPORTANT: If you do not have a charge account with us at present—send cash with order or if you 


desire 30 days’ credit, send three business references. Calendars are not returnable. 


Paul the gyzcat aposile; Wesley the 
evangelist and Voltaire the mocker; 
Chalmers the missionary and Napoleon 
the destroyer—all these were children 
once. In their cradles slumbered the 
energy which afterwards blessed or 
cursed the world. 


Lord, for all tender affection we thank 
Thee and we pray that every day we 
live these blessed ties may grow strong- 
er. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, DECEMBER 27 | 


OUR ATTITUDE TO JESUS 
“LIGHT IS COME INTO THE WORLD” 
READ JOHN 3:14-21 


"Tuer is a well-known picture of the 
infant Jesus, and around his head is a 
halo of light. The men who are peering 
intently into the face of the child have 
their own countenances lighted up by 
the reflection from that halo. Of course 
we know that only fond reverence has 
led men to picture Jesus with any such 
halo, but nevertheless it is true that as 
men approach Jesus they are judged by 
their own attitude to Him. “This is the 
condemnation,” He said, “that light is 
come into the world and men prefer 
darkness rather than light.” There were 
men in Christ’s time who recognized the 
divine in Him, but cynical priests and 
devotees of sham forms of religion saw 
in Him only a fanatic. 


Lord, we do not pray for some vision 
of far away things but rather that we 
may see the opportunities of each day. 
Help us to face life with courage, yet 
with humble trust in Thee. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28 | 


A GLORIOUS MISTAKE 
“YE ARE THE SALT OF THE EARTH” 
READ JOHN 17:1-20 


ee 

Asceticism,” wrote Francis Pea- 
body, “was a glorious mistake.”’ Let us 
make that clear to ourselves. The monk 
in his cell, and the nun in the convent, 
had in many cases splendid devotion; 
but admitting all this, let us recognize 
that the idea of withdrawing from social 
life was neither good for them, nor for 
the world. The wounds of humanity 
are bleeding; the race needs sympa- 
thizers; must have public-spirited men 
and women. “Ye are the salt of the 
earth,” said Jesus to His disciples; and 
salt, we know, works by contact. Chris- 
tians are to be the world’s chief anti- 
septic and save it from corruption. And 
we cannot help men and women if we do 
not associate with them. 


Lord, Thou dost save men not by 
taking them out of the world but by 
the gift of Thy spirit. Amen. 





WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


THE WORLD A MIRROR 
“IF THINE EYE BE SINGLE” 
READ MATTHEW 6:22, 23 


Recentiy a revered church leader 
did a little reminiscing. He said: “I 
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have found the world brimful of kind- 
ness.” We feel sure he was speaking 
the truth but we would add that the 
reason he has found so much kindness 
in the world is because he himself is 27h Beet SHS . : 
such a sympathetic and gracious person. = Guest Book with Poetic Gems 
This world is like a mirror and it re- ‘icine dai ; sila a a 

. . T 7 be ace tor signature of guests under eir favorite poem, nese 
flects our own personality. No two = poems are of a high order and carry a real stirring, spiritual 
ple find the world alike for the simple caeinndie, 
reason that no two persons are alike. | Guest Book P 
ce ” & : No home should be without this book for recording guests. 
To the pure,” wrote St. Paul, “all ee : 

° Pes, ” Fs eS for qrery home A mark of distinction and thoughtfulness; a source of pleasant 
things are pure. S f memories of remembered visitors. Size 444” by 6%,”—32 pages 

f and cover, price postpaid 35c. 

We beseech Thee, O Lord, that Thou a . 
wouldst keep our tongues from evil and ; : The First Christmas 


our lips from speaking guile. By that 


” , By Eleanor Herr Boyd 
Cross by which the soul is redeemed, and : : 


, ’e is e2 255 ? 5 hrist, | : . Interests boys and girls in the early 
Thy love is expres ed, help us, oc life of the Lord Jesus. Divided into 
two parts—the first tells of *‘Jesus, the 
Little King of the Jews,’’ the second 


a part tells of ‘“‘the Boy Jesus at His 
{ THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 } With silken cord at First Passover."’ Size 5144” by 715”—45 


to be true to Thee. Amen. 


| binding, and program pages, illustrated, red paper cover— 
SPIRITUAL STOCKTAKING pencil attached. price postpaid only 40c. 


“FEAR GOD AND KEEP HIS 


COMMANDMENTS” THE RULE TO LIVE BY 


READ ECCLESIASTES 12 ae ee ee cling cla se edaed ease see’ Kian Cae 


T Ge ally The Faith of 
HE faculty of looking into the fu- ° ° — 
ture and making reasonable preparation Scripture Rule Linda Mason 


for it marks the difference between the | nis 6% inch attractive, white, celluloid Rule has By Ruth Mae Anderson 
barbarian and civilized man. The bar- | mgt verses = both sides. Both inch and centi- L . . 
ars ink ; . . meter measure. ropriate for gifts and rewards. i SERED inda, the 
barian thinks only of immediate fight- | meter measure. Appropriate for gifts and rewar< fs Latins 3 
ing and feasting; if one were to ask him sine ‘ — Par- 
. : > Ss, rays 
to abstain for the sake of some future | Echoes of the Angels’ Sons Me for her moth- 
good he would not understand. Among | S oS pag ego ns 
ourselves, life gains significance and pur- . By Alice Maude Carvell Les : ef diverce 
é eaders are 
pose when we prepare and plan for the .An inspiring record of a revival a held fasci- 
future. “An artist must see his -picture that took place in a Northern ten to Bee ee 
finished in his mind’s eye before he ; ee oe ~~ = ot ee development 
Jae aim ° s bats ive ristian girl aided by the . . . of the story 
even begins to paint or he will never prayers of the missionaries - to. the end 
be an artist at all.” Unless we do some brought about a wonderful §& ose son en ee 
spiritual stocktaking we are in danger change in the hearts and lives glorious: 


cual = _ of many people through the Characters 
of missing the mark in life. power of God. Size 514” by 714” are drawn from modern life. A help- 


—96 pages. Red cloth binding— 73, APS Pes Siliustrated art cover 
Eternal God, with Thee there is no price postpaid only 60c. —price postpaid only 40¢. 
variableness nor shadow of change; » 
Thou art forever young and full of “gi. No. DB—Deut. 28:12 (Amber). 


gat . caer e No. ME—Ps. 119:19 (Gray). 
goodness. Through Jesus Christ, our Made of heavy colored celluloid with 


Lord. Amen. wz_-€° scripture text. Printed in gold letter- 
? : ing. Good magnifier. Size 7%” long. 


i rage ele ‘ F Price postpaid only 50c. 
{ FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31 Reading — 


712” long. Readi 4 ae ® ¥ " 
; glass, ruler, and gir. Celluloid Bookmarks 
THE LAND BEFORE US letter opener— ._ ae 
“ > 7 RITHE rR in one. ee No. 00—I Tim. 1:15. No. 001—Rom. 6:23. 
aa ae ee b : be eee. j var Flexible white celluloid with silk tassel cord, verses 
IS A LAND OF HILLS AND VALLEYS both sides. Price 10 cents: 6 for 50c. 12—90c. 
READ DEUTERONOMY 11:1-12 


Send Your Order TODAY—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


As THE Children of Israel were about x = UNION GOSPEL PRESS, Box 6059, Cleveland, 0. 


to enter Palestine, to them a strange un- 
known land, Moses gave them a solemn 
warning. He said: “The land before 
you is a land of hills and valleys.” They 
had been used to Egypt which was level 
and fertile; they were about to face dif- 
ferent conditions. As we enter a New 
Year we know it will have both hills 
and valleys. There will be days of 
a exaltation and trying days of 
epression. There will be some keen room with bath 
disappointments and some delightful CN ps Toma geo, oe. $ OT ec] 
surprises. But this wonderful promise of ee Greeting Cards? P55 22754 5p t $7.00 Double 
God abides forever in our hearts: “My This fascinating book con- Se aS WU (0°. 

presence shall go with you and I will <tie j tains valuable data on the + See < ee 


a ” ae origin and use of 63 Christ- Write for Maps and Booklet 
give thee rest. = ge mas customs and symbols! 


j Complete words and music mS 29 
_ Lord, may we gain wisdom by look- treed be Lue ANE Prince Ore) s 
ing over the past; forgive our sins, may SILVER cover. 25¢ each, $2.50 pe . 
we not repeat our mistakes. In Thy doz. postpaid. ORDER NOW! Sterns! 14 East 28th he 
Name’s sake. Amen. =| The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. New York, N.Y. 
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The “Game of Games.” The unequaled 


favorite in card games of millions of players. 
Unique in its quick climaxes and exciting 
Finest quality cards, 75 cents. 


play. 





FLINCH—The splendid old favorite now 
enjoying an immense revival. A great home 
75 cents. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


NCS hed ae 


SALEM, MASS. x« NEW YORK * CHICAGO 







urpee’s oii Ss 
pBurpee’s ZiNNIA 
i ee mane’ Yellow, Lavender, 
i Rose, a lic- -Packet of each, postpaid, 
eye all4forl0c! Seed Catalog FRE E. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


STOCKINGS 


Hugs the ankle, 





calf and knee, 


Fashiontex stockings are made of spe- 

cially treated rayon yarn, 45 gauge, 

full fashioned and are fully guaran- 

teed to give satisfaction or money will be 

refunded. Thousands of women are regu- 

lar purchasers of Fashiontex Stockings . 
— we have received many letters = peer as 
elling us of the wonderful wearing 3c postage 
qualities of Fashiontex Stockings. 


We believe this to be the 
finest in Hose value. 


s ashiontex 


3 Pr. $285 


We pay postage 
are made in sizes 


8le to 11 in the following 


STYLE 150 service WEIGHT RAYON 
Star Joy, ‘‘a flattering medium beige’’ 


95c each, plus postage. 3 Prs. $2.85 postpaid. 


STYLE 675 CHIFFON SHEER 
Tan rita sprightly gold-tinted tan’ 
mantneien ‘an autumn-toned neutral es ige’’ 
$1.04 each, plus postage. 3 Prs. $3.10 postpaid. 
STYLE 501 sHEER COTTON LISLE— 
the perfect hose for your summer cottons; sheer. ele- 
gant and very light weight. Durable 


and perfect fit in 
this fine full fashioned hose. 


Rica Sun, ‘‘a lively sun-blushed autumn beige’’ 
$1.55 each, plus postage. 3 Prs. $4.65 postpaid. 
Order your Fashiontex Stockings Today. We pay post- 


ize on 3 pair orders and guarantee satisfaction in 
every way or money refunded. Send your order NOW, 


 lanalandieaianineatiantateetentoetenten oe oe oe 


| Here’s my check ($ 
l FASHIONTEX Stockings. 


| MRR esata ss il8. 55 dence Color. . 


FASHIONTEX, Inc., Dept. H-12 | 
443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Change Your Name! 


Dear Editor: 

. I believe that it is a terrible mistake 
to continue the magazine name (CHRISTIAN 
HERALD) with the present shadows upon 
that particular name because of the Chris- 
tian Front. When your magazine changes 
its name from CHRISTIAN HERALD to 
“Good News” put me down for a subscrip- 
tion; and we have no objection to having 
it named “Good News, formerly Christian 
Herald.” We do not wish to be arbitrary 
about it, but.... 
| New York City 


Joseph C. Thomson 


| @ We're glad Mr. Thomson isn’t go- 
pn to be arbitrary, for we don’t know 
(yet) just what our other 250,000 
|subscribers might think of such a 
performance. If we had a prize for 
| the most amazing letter of the year, 
this one would certainly get it! 


Sobering The Movies 


Dear Editor: 

I was greatly pleased with the article, 
“Sobering The Movies”. .. For some time 
I have been convinced that most movies 
are not constructive for the building of 
character, and I usually go away from see- 
ing one with a bad taste in my mouth—if 
not really angry. Motion pictures have 
such great possibilities for good! I feel it 
is a great opportunity as well as a great 
responsibility for the organized Christians 
of this country to see that they are used 
for good.... Is it courage we lack? Let’s 
“back the attack” one hundred percent! 
Charlestown, Ind. Lucille Bare 


Dear Editor: 

I feel moved to tell you how much I’ve 
enjoyed two articles in CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
They were “Sobering the Movies” and 
“Your Boy and the Chaplain.” I’m a busy 
matron of an old folks’ home, also the 
mother of six children. ... I feel better 
when I know what the chaplain can mean 
to our boys (I have one boy in the Army, 
one in the Navy, one in the Marines) and 
I’ve worried a lot about it all. 
Marshalltown, Ia. Mrs. O. E. Stern 


“Sobering The Movies” turned 
out to be popular—probably, be- 
cause it was straight-shooting and 
absolutely fair. The article came in 
unsolicited from an old CHRISTIAN 
HERALD contributor, but he could 
| not have expressed our editorial po- 
sition on the movie question any 
better had he talked all night with 
the editor. We agree one hundred 
percent with Miss Bare that sober- 
ing the cinema is our great responsi- 
bility. It just isn’t enough to sneer 
at the motion picture theatre and 


Edited by FRANK S, MEAD 





call it “the devil’s playground,” as 
one reader calls it in an unpublished 
letter this month. The shame is not 


theirs but ours; we have left the 
movie to the devil so long that he 
has made a devil’s own job of it. (In 
justice to the producers, be it said 
here that with the exception of these 
drinking scenes, there are far fewer 
evidences of the Satanic handiwork 
than there were ten years ago!) 


Prayer 


Dear Editor: 

If all CHRISTIAN HERALD readers would 
pray for the conversion of the brewers, 
would not that stop increased beer pro- 
duction? ... 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Mrs. A. L. Pearson 


@ Well, it would take a deal of pray- 
ing, but we’re for it. Once, as a boy, 
we saw a law-defying saloon keeper 
Criven out of town by three women 
who came into his barroom and held 
a prayer-meeting, after the “law en- 
forcement” agencies had been bought 
off and frightened off. Carrie Na- 
tion, too, as we recall, used prayer 
along with her little hatchet, and she 
made out pretty well. 

Of course, we need action along 
with prayer. Jesus gave us the most 
poignant prayers in all literature; he 
also did something with a whip of 
cords! 


Now We Love You, 
Now We Don’t 


@ In 1755 we loved the British, 
hated the French and had a French- 
and-Indian War. In 1776 we loved 
the French and hated the British 
and had a Revolutionary War. In 
1799 we hated the French and fought 
them at sea, but in 1812 we loved 
the French and hated the British and 
fought them at sea in the War of 
1812. 

In 1900 we loved the Japanese, 
hated the Chinese in the Boxer Re- 
bellion; in 1914 we loved both Brit- 
ish and French and hated the Ger- 
mans and the Austrians; in 1915 we 
loved the Italians because they were 
our Allies. In 1935 Italy invaded 
Ethiopia and so we hated the Ital- 
ians; in 1936 the Communists de- 
spoiled China and we loved the poor 
Chinese; in 1939 Russia invaded 
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poor Finland so we loved the Finns 

and hated the Russians; in 1941 the “ a 
Russians became our Allies so we | The Gift of the Year. 
loved them and tried to hate the 


Finns. In 1940 we hated the Ital- 1943 SERIES OF RECORDINGS 

ians; in 1943 they’re on our side, and 

were trying to love them. In 1943 

we certainly hate the Japanese! By Lutheran Hour Chorus 
Wouldn’t it be a good thing in 


1944 to start making an honest ef- and 
fort to get our hates and loves 


straightened out, and try to build a St. Louis A Cappella Choir 
better world together? 


Nowhere else can you get exclusive religious re- 
eb cordings such as these. JUST RELEASED—they 
Temperance inspire and delight. These new albums truly meet 
the spiritual need of the hour—on the home front 
Dear Editor: and among service men. by ag BT tee tee 
lt acunean Gaeae aie oat = ee | As a gift they carry a compliment of good taste and musical appreciation. 
of temmerenece. 1 coeme We ma that per Let them adorn your home and the homes of loved ones and friends with 
sibly this gubject should be approached lasting cultural satisfaction. Order today to avoid disappointment. 


from just a little different angle from that Each album is composed of 12” double faced records recorded by Theo. W. 
used now by the present temperance or- Polster and processed by the RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., on 
ganizations. I think a Temperance Society Victrolac Quality records. 

ao = organized somewhat on the fol- Pastors are widely using these records for local radio programs. Notice 
owing plan: 


: that each album is designed to represent a portion of the church year. 
Name: The American Temperance So- 


ciety. Board of Directors: Prominent THE ST. LOUIS A CAPPELLA CHOIR, 1943 SERIES 


Protestant, Catholic, Jewish churchmen; WILLIAM B. HEYNE, CONDUCTOR 
statesmen, senators, congressmen, gOov- Suites 3 
ernors, physicians, economists, lawyers, Bells of Speyer 


‘ . : Senfl 
: : : : + ats _ O Magnum Mysterium ; : Victorio 
judges, capitalists, industrialists, labor lead Awke: tii « beset 2 ef SS ee os Se ee 
ers, athletes, scientists, military officers, etc. Hosanna to the Son of David’ 


Gibbons 
: . . Praise to the Lord ; Christians 
Emblem: Red, white and blue pin with dade, Wale, Gane Beedle hristiansen 
the letters, “A.T.S.’ 


Sweet 
How would your readers react to this? 


Rev. Chastes &. Shaw THE LUTHERAN HOUR CHORUS, 1943 SERIES 


Cumberland, Maryland eee ae WERFELMANN, seectaatag i 
| A Mighty Fortress Is Our God We Gather Together 

® This, we suppose, would be on a God. Bless Our Native Land Break Forth, hy Heavenly Light 
national scale. Something like this Take My Lite and Let tt Be 6 Gome All Ye Peithful 

is certainly needed. Well—just how 5 9 ee the Cross? Old Bohemian Christmas Carol 


| Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
do you readers react? Abide, O Dearest Jesus O Little Town of Bethlehem 


Navy Hymn Let Us All With Gladsome Voice 
O’Blest the House What-er Befall Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning 

‘ O Perfect Love As With Gladness Men of Old 

New Weavs Jesus, Lover of My Soul Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah 
y Behold, a Stranger at the Door O Jesus, King Most Wonderful 

How Sweet the Name ofeJesus Sound 
a Chief of Sinners Though I Be 
Dear Editor: 


In the article, “New Ways For An Old Series IV 


” * Agaus Dei Alas, and Did My Savior Bleed! 
Church, the writer told of the Wednesday Glory Be to Jesus O Sacred Head Now Wounded 
night services of that church, consisting of Go to Dark Gethsemane Thine Forever, God of Love 


s : In the Cross of Christ I Glory I Know That My Redeemer Lives 
Book Reviews, and of an International Tivatnns tas chia Oieeae € 


Oh eae fall.the L — a hme a 
i rist the Life o: the Living hrist the Lord Is Ris’n Today 
Forum on Sunday evenings. Pe : Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteousness 
Can we for a moment picture Jesus Order by Series Number. WRITE TODAY! All orders carefully boxed 

Chri onducting book reviews on prayer- Prices 

st = ight? S holdi “RF ar y Series I, St. Louis A Cappella Choir, Complete Album ; 5.00 
meeting night: r holding a orum' ona Series II, III & IV, Lutheran Hour Chorus, Complete Albums, EACH... i 6.50 
night especially fitted for evangelistic serv- All four Albums complete, Series I, II, III’& IV, 47 Musical Numbers... 50 
ices? He lived and died for one purpose: (Anyone interested in individual records may write us for information and prices) 
the saving of souls. .. How far, Oh how 
far is this type of Church work from ac- CONCORDIA RECORDING COMPANY 
complishing the work whereunto the | / 
Church was sent! Will you print this? . Theo. W. Polster, Manager 
Tuttle, Okla Mrs. Stella McNeff ae ae S. Louis 5, Mo. 

. e i 


-sent prepaid anywhere 


Send Order and Remittance to— 


@ We are glad to print this; there is 
much more to the letter (lack of 
space forbids printing all of it) which 
leads us to think it is a criticism of- 
fered in fine spirit. We should let 
Dr. Fifield answer it, but he is not 


: noes : H b f hurch 
available. In justice to him, let us <it ann taen Gade cae Dis- 


say that the book review and the | play a Service Flag—one star for pi SCULPTURED 


e e | each member in service. Send for i 
forum discussion are used only as free catalogue showing sizes and Reproduction 


; This magnificent reproduc 
corollary to the preaching of the petees Sie aieaiaan, Farge, oon. tion of hand-carved Sacred 


G in thi T through the night It GLOWS INTHE 

throug e night N S 
rospel in this grand old church. To through the night it GLOWS IN THE 
give our readers quite another pic- it gleams with its own rich beauty. Is 


e e 614” tall, breathtakingly beautiful. A 
ture of quite another technique, we source of comfort and courage. 


ran, in November, the story of the | ROLL OF HONOR SEND NO MONEY! oriciter stac 


: s : ing how many Statues you want. Then 
work of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale | See eS ais aa pay your mailman only $1.00 for each. 

. r vit 1 us postal charges. If you send remittance 
at Marble Collegiate Church. Put and Victory torches. Names in Sem onder, we pay ail shipping charges. 

° e . silver on gold-bordered name Money-back guarantee. Order Now 
them together! It is all in the inter- plates. Send for price list. . | for the holidays. Avoid disappointment. 
est of more efficient churches dois ice | @oetbheae” oe 


710 South Fourth St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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this cold-relief used when 


QUINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


it promptly relieves coughing 
and makes breathing easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole. 
Musterole givessuch wonderful results 
because it’s MORE than just an ordi- 
nary “salve.” It’s what so many Doctors 
and Nurses call a modern counter-irritant. 
It actually helps break up local conges- 
tion in upper bronchial tract, makes 
breathing easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing, sore throat and aching chest muscles 
due to colds. Get Musterole today! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild, 
Regular and Extra Strong. 


7 We eeicla ert 
in QO days at Home 


Women and Men, 18 _ SO 
Many Swedish Massage 
or even more per wee 

or 


from 
private 


training at 
Diploma. Anatomy C - ar’ re 
Illustrated Book 
The College of Swedish ou 
Dent. 965 100 E. Ohio St., Dent. 965 100 E. Ohio St.,_ Chicago 11 W 


WANT a permanent 
business profession of 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of 


men and women in 
this pa yo profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 47th year. Write for free booklet. 





Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Keep out the cold with 
warm, smart INDERA 
FIGURFIT (Coldpruf) 
Princess Slip or Hip- 
Skirt. Knit-border bot- 
tom prevents crawling, 
bunching. STA-UP 
shoulder straps. Easy 
to launder; no ironing 
necessary. Choose 
from many weights, 
qualities and colors at 
your favorite store. 


WRITE US 
FOR 
STYLE 
FOLDERS 
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NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 





Philosophy 
“Tt’s not just the work I enjoy,” said 
the taxi driver, “it’s the people I run into.” 
—Kablegram. 


Art Critic 


May—tThe artist says that 10,000 won’t 
buy that picture he has on exhibit. 
Sam—lI’m one of the 10,000. 
—Pathfinder. 


Difficult 


The fluttery summer visitor approached 
the old sea captain smilingly. “You know, 
I’ve always wondered—why do you sea 
folk always call a boat ‘she’?” 

The captain’s answer was ready. “Ever 
try to steer one?” 


—Selected. 
Rationing 
Diner—I’ll have the dollar dinner, 
please. 
Waitress—On whole wheat or rye? 
—Lookout. 
Superstition 


Guest—Listen, waiter, my bill for my 
party comes to $13, not $14! 
Waiter—Sorry, sir; I thought perhaps 
you might be a bit superstitious. 
—Exchange. 


Strategy 


Officer (to private)—Now tell me, what 
is your idea of strategy? 

Private—It is when you don’t let the 
enemy know that you are out of ammu- 
nition, but keep right on firing. 

—Exchange. 





| Hard Times 


Customer—The sausages you sent to me 
were meat at one end and bread crumbs 
at the other. 

Butcher—Quite so, Madam. In these 
| hard times it is very difficult to make both 
/ends meat. 

—Exchange. 


Speed 


Railway Clerk—Another farmer is su- 
ing us on account of his cows. 
Manager—Killed by our super-speed 
trains, I suppose? 
| Clerk—wNo, he complains about the pas- 
| sengers leaning out the windows and milk- 
|ing them as the trains go past. 
—Pathfinder. 


7 | Inquisitive 


“Mrs. Williams always asks the price of 
anything new that I happen to be wear- 
ing,” said Mrs. Brown. “Rather bold, don’t 
you think?” 


“Decidedly,” replied Mrs. Black. “What 





has she been trying to find out recently?” 
“She wanted to know how much I paid 
for this dress.” 
“What an inquisitive creature she must 
be. How much did you tell her?” 


—Montreal Star, 
Delayed Report 


For his gallantry a Scottish soldier was 
given a decoration. A week or so later a 
pal asked him: 

“And what does the wife think of your 
medal, Sandy?” 

“She doesna ken yet,” was the reply. 
“Tt’s no’ my turn to write.” 

—Exchange. 


Pun My Word! 


Student: “Could one refer to the Venus 
de Milo as the girl who got the breaks?” 
English Librarian: “Why not, may I 

awsk? It’s an ‘armless joke.” 
—Kablegram. 


The Music Didn't Soothe 


The pastor announced he was moving 
out of the apartment where he had been 
living for some time. 

“Why,” said the chairman of the board. 
“T think that is one of the most attractive 
apartments in this town. It looked won- 
derful the last time I saw it. What’s come 
over you?” 

“An amateur saxophone player,” the 
minister replied. 

—-Protestant Voice. 


Full Explanation 


It was told of a certain clergyman, that 
he had at one time dragged his wife away 
from a meeting. The story having in- 
creased in violent detail with each retell- 
ing, the minister at last replied: 

“Firstly, I never did attempt to influence 
my wife’s views or choice of a meeting. 
Secondly, my wife did not attend the meet- 
ing in question. Thirdly, I did not attend 
the meeting myself, Finally, I never had 
a wife.” 

—Watchword. 


Too True 


When a garage man makes a mistake, he 
adds it on your bill. 

When a preacher makes a mistake, nobody 
knows the difference. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake, it was 
just what he wanted, because he has a 
chance to try the case all over again. 

When a judge makes a mistake, it becomes 
the law of the land. 

When a doctor makes a mistake, he buries 
it. 

But when the editor makes a mistake— 


heaven help him! 
—Selected. 
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Sneeze 


Grandma Jackson and her young grand- 
son were riding on a train. Grandma had 
dozed and suddenly she sat up. ‘What 
was that station the conductor called?” 

“He didn’t announce any station; he 
just put his head in the door and sneezed.” 

‘Get the bundles together quickly,” said 
Grandma. “This is Oshkosh.” 

—Watchword. 


Literal 


A tough sergeant strode into a hut. “All 
right you lazy apes, fall out!” he yelled. 
The boys grabbed their hats and 
swarmed outside—that is, all but one, who 
continued to lie on his bunk chewing gum. 
“Well?” roared the sarge. 
“Well,” remarked the rookie. “There 
were a lot of them, weren’t there?” 
—Lookout. 


A Rose By Any Other Name... 

Joe: “I want to change my name, your 
Honor.” 

Judge: “What is your name?” 

Joe: “Joe Smells.” 

Judge: “I don’t blame you. What do 
you want to change it to?” 

Joe: “Charlie.” 


—lowa State Bulletin. 


Who's Will? 

A drill sergeant was training the recruits 
in the use of the rifle. All went smoothly 
until blank cartridges were distributed. 
The recruits were instructed to load their 
pieces and stand at “ready” and then the 
sergeant gave the command: 

“Fire at will!” 

One lad was puzzled. He lowered his gun. 

“Which one is Will?” he asked. 


—Exchange. 


Very Plain 


Professor’s Daughter — Circumstances 
compel me to decline a marital arrange- 
ment with a man of such inferior pecu- 
niary resources. 

Student Suitor—I don’t get you. 

Professor’s Daughter—That’s just what 
I’m telling you. 

—Lookout. 


Two Arcs 


History was the subject which the class 
was studying and presently the teacher 
asked: “Now, can any of you tell me 
who Joan of Arc was?” 

Profound silence. Then a hand went up 
and a small boy shouted gleefully: “Please, 
teacher, Noah’s wife.” 

—Exchange. 


Free Labor 


An Irish soldier on duty in Egypt re- 
ceived a letter from his wife saying there 
wasn’t an able-bodied man left in town, so 
she was going to dig the garden herself. 

Pat wrote at the beginning of his next 
letter: “Bridget, please don’t dig the gar- 
den; that’s where the guns are.” 

The letter was duly censored, and in a 
short time a lorry load of men in khaki 
arrived at Pat’s house and dug up the 
garden from end to end. 

_ Bridget wrote to Pat in desperation, say- 
ing that she didn’t know what to do as the 
soldiers had dug up every bit of the garden, 

Pat’s reply was short and to the point: 
“Put in the spuds.” 

—Exchange. 
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phen fohn ny Comes Home to STAY 


WHEN all the “Johnnys” 
come home from the four corners of the 
earth—oh how welcome they will be! 

But our responsibilities to them will not 
be over. In one sense they will just be 
beginning. We must help these boys, who 
have seen life and faced death from the 
Arctic to the Tropics, pick up and knit 
together their peace-time associations. Our 
towns—our homes—our churches must 
be in order. 

Our churches especially must be ready 
and equipped to welcome and to aid them 
because religion has taken on new reality 
for them. They have prayed, read their 
Bibles and sung hymns with an intensity 
of meaning and earnestness which many 
‘home-front’ Christians have never known, 

Because new song books stir zeal, equip- 
ping your church with “Tabernacle Hymns 
Number Four” is a sure and simple way to 
meet the spiritual needs of our service men. 
This great “Song Book of the Nation” has 
the spiritual depth and tone, the musical 
content and quality, and the triumphant 
Evangelical appeal which is needed NOW. 


A sample copy will 
be sent on request. 
Please give name of 
Church, denomina- 
tion and pastor. 


“Tabernacle Hymns Number Four™ contains 342 heart-warm- 
ing numbers, complete topical index and a large assortment 
of well chosen unison and responsive readings. Still available 
in quality waterproof binding, only $55.00 a 100, not prepaid. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO. 


344-V3 North Waller Avenue Chicago 44, Illinois 


SELLING FASTER THAN EVER! 


Sugar Creek Gang books are moving thousands of children toward 


Christ! How the boys and girls love them—and ask for more! ORDER 
NOW! 


Seventh in the Series of The Sugar Creek Gang Stories 


“MYSTERY AT SUGAR CREEK” 
by PAUL HUTCHENS 


Christian parents and educators everywhere appreciate the natural, 
unsophisticated and almost naive way the author has injected a 
Christian atmosphere in this series of true-to-life adventure stories 
for boys and girls. 


In this newest thriller about the Sugar Creek Gang, there is a mid- 
night journey through a mysterious cave, two green eyes that shine in 
the dark, a fugitive from justice. The climax is reached when the boys 
discover a man's head ae in the swamp not far from the entrance 
to the cave... After that... 88 pages, illustrated cover, price 60c. 


All seven titles in the Sugar Creek Gang series, post-paid, only $4.00. 
Ideal gifts for that growing boy or girl in your home or class. 


Order TODAY. Enclose money or request C.0O.D. shipment plus 


postage. Ask for FREE illustrated list of 14 additional Christian novels 
by the same author. 


Paul Hutchens, author, will autograph all copies ordered from 


SUGAR CREEK BOOK ROOM Box 717 WATERLOO, IOWA 












































































































































































































































































































































































































Mothers! Send for the 
“Book of Strength’ 


for your Boy in the 
ARMY or NAVY 


The Lord’s pro- 
tection and your 
Love are your 
boy’s strength in 
battle. The* Book 
of Strength’ will 
keep him mind- 
ful of both. Abeautifully printed, handy, 
little “Bible Digest” containing Lord’s 
Prayer, Twenty-Third Psalm, Ten Com- 
mandments; Readings from Sermon on 
Mount, Beatitudes, Solomon’s Proverbs 
on conduct; Other best loved Bible quo- 
tations. Also a Poem reminding him of 
Mother’s love, with place to paste your 
picture and write a loving message of 
your own. Fits a Service Man’s breast 
pocket or wallet so your boy will carry 
it everywhere, always. You have never 
failed him before, help him now. Send 
today. Also splendid to have in your 
home — fine Christmas 
gift for children. 









Only 25° Postpaid [Za 
ad 


Ce ee ee ee ee y aoe 


| z ss Srengty | 
| Oshiver Studio Press | 
| 802 Chestnut Street 
| Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
| Please mail “ Book of Strength” postpaid to 
LO) aS a eee ee eee aie Se Sane SON | 
SN tls a adalat aa nd sl | 
| TAN COVER FOR ARMY [_] BLUE COVER FOR NAVY [_] | 
| Enclose 25 cents in coins or stamps. Special Offer for | 
Ministers and Sunday Schoo! Teachers $2 per dozen 
| Give for Christmas (a) I 


“From Housewife 
To a Well-Paid 


Hotel Position’ 
Wu. Qt D avieg, 


Without Previous 'Hotel Experi- 


ence, Secures Position as Assist- 
ant Manager of Apartment Hotel 


‘‘Shortly after completing the Lewis course, 


I be- 
came Assistant Manager of an apartment hotel. 
Thru Lewis training I increased my income 25%. 


The hotel field is ideal for women. Fascinating 
work, luxurious surroundings and substantial in- 
come contribute to a life of happiness and secur- 
ity. I recommend Lewis Home Study Training to 
every woman interested in her future.’’ 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Hundreds of Lewis-Trained women and men, 
from 20 to 60, are winning success in the hotel, 
club and institutional field. They are making good 
as Managers, Assistant Managers, Hostesses, 
Executive Housekeepers, Stewards and 55 other 
types of well-paid positions. Their success has 
proved previous experience unnecessary. Today 
our Government’s wartime housing, food and rec- 
reation projects mean greater opportunities for 
Lewis Graduates than ever. Good grade school 
education, plus Lewis Training, qualifies you at 
home, in spare time. Free Book tells how you are 
registered Free of extra cost in Lewis National 
Placement Service. Mail your coupon cae 


een ee ee mee ee ee 
| Y cccessrut 
YEAR 


Lewis Hotel Training School 


| Room BZ-1062, Washington 7, D.C. 

| Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportu- | 
nity,’’ without obligation. I wish to know 

| how to qualify for a well-paid position. 

IR ossssckcinssnecinvscessésiaccecosacapscninecomerspneevecsenaténwiomines : 

RE oe eh csi | 
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DEMOCRACY OR CHAOS? 
| (Continued from page 21) 


|of democracy demand expensive State 
| projects. It is imperative to remember 
that only an alert and righteous electorate 
can insure good government and similarly, 
| through this collective control of the offi- 
|cers of government, guarantee a fair 
| resolution of economic problems. 

In a total democracy every kind of re- 

| lation with others, financial, social, edu- 
cational, and international should be 
based on a profound respect for the 
thoughts and actions of our protagonists, 
and on a willingness to cooperate and to 
compromise with our neighbors as well as 
with opposing political groups. This kind 
of democratic living demands application 
by every person today, with no waiting 
for one’s neighbor to make the first ad- 
| vance. For democracy begins at home, 
with each person as an individual dealing 
charitably with other individuals. 

We are convinced that America must 
pay for democracy, and that the price is 
high. The right to think and to act indi- 
vidually has as its indispensable corollary 
the duty to think and to act. The right 


|to profess Christianity as our irrefutable 


| religion demands that we live as Chris- 
tians. Only thus, we feel, can our demo- 
cratic way survive. We get what we pay 
for. The democratic principles of free- 
dom, equality, and respect for the indi- 
vidual are essentially Christian. To live 
religiously, counting all men as brothers | 
and basing life on cooperation and com- | 
mon endeavor is essentially democratic. 
The two concepts are strikingly comple- 
mentary. 

Perhaps the only way out of our utter 
confusion is to seek a close relationship 
between religion and democracy. To 
many young people the need for a reli- 


-| gious revival is not so old fashioned and | 


impractical as certain figures of political | 
note scoffingly declare it to be. Recently | 
I heard a speech by a woman of interna- 
tional importance who is known chiefly 
through her work with the League of Na- 
tions. She decried the need for a reli- 
gious reawakening as a prerequisite for 
a world of peace, assuring her audience 
that the problems involved were strictly | 
of a politico-economic nature. She out- 
lined her plan for a new society of 
nations again based on purely political 
and material factors. Yet can one say 
that the failure of the League of 1919 
was due to its political shortcomings 
alone? Many of us believe it failed be- 
cause the individuals who were most 
responsible for it during the brief span of 
its thwarted existence did not have the | 
Christian will for peace or the Chris- 
tian attribute of conquering selfishness 
through selflessness. Many of the short- 
comings of the League, it seems to me, | 
might have been remedied had the peo- 
ples of this world sacrificed a few national 


| material possessions for the good of hu- 


manity. | 

Future leagues will undoubtedly | 
strengthen themselves by new aati 
boards and an international police force, | 
yet all men know that the most elaborate | 
and efficient organizations collapse unless 
there is a will for peace and cooperation 
among the peoples of the world. And 


this will for peace is a personal thing | 
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OPENS} 
the\VAY 


Send for 
sample 


of this “Songbook of your Dreams” 


and see how it has the Evangelizing power to stir 
souls and lead them to Christ. Make your Church 
and School stronger by helping bring our nation 
nearer to God through use of these great hymns, 


“‘Quality... through and through”’ 


“Devotional Hymns” is rich in treasured favorites 
and best new material...songs for children, young 
people, choruses, solos, duets, choir numbers, and 
well chosen Scripture readings. 


Has seven quality features found only in hymnals 
costing 50% more. Gives you MOST for your 
money...a BIG musical library. Buy new song- 
books only after seeing a sample... write TODAY! 


Beautifully bound in vellum lacquered cloth with 
tarnish-proof gold stamping. Fully orchestrated. 


For sample copy, write giving church, 
denomination and pastor’s name. Save 
time... use margin...clip and mail. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 





only the best in song books AY a i NY 


570S-VD3 West Lake Street 


Chicago 44, Illinois 










WEARS YOU OUT.. 7 
.- DRAGS YOU DOWN 
When Headache, Functional Monthly 
Pains, or Simple Neuralgia interfere 
with your work or your enjoyment, 
try DR. MILES ANTI-PAIN PILLS.. 
Get them at your drug store. Read di-- 
rections and use only as directed. 
Regular package 25c, economy 
package $1.00. MILES LABOR- 
ATORIES, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 











A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER'S VISION OF HEAVEN 


An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! Twenty 
exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our home life 
in heaven. meeting those whom we may not expect to find, 
etc. Most detailed description of heaven ever attempted! 


@ OVER S00,000 COPIES SOLD! 
‘‘Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, if you've 


lost a loved one. You'll treasure this blessed book! An 
ideal gift for those@ who have lost loved ones. ‘‘The 
grandest book I ever read,’’ says one reader..... and 


another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your 
copy to-day and see why thousands have praised this great 
book. Illustrated. Postpaid only $1.00. Edition limited 
«+ « « « « order at once, 

Dept. C-3, 


Gospel Art aa, scenes nen 





A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries, 
a Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, 
an other grave complications. Resultful treating 
méthods of the Ball Clinic have proven dependable 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Send for FREE 
Blood Pressure Book today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7460, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 






a alee eli els me 


based on Christian principles which po- 
litical formulae are powerless to create. 
Many young people feel that it is hate 
and_ selfishness and fear which have 
dwarfed democracy into impotence. We 
believe that only through a greater em- 
phasis on and living of eternal Christian 
principles can our democratic way be suf- 
ficiently broadened, lengthened, and deep- 
ened to meet successfully the challenge 
of a totalitarian world. 

American youth is questioned and 
questioning. We are divided into numer- 
ous factions, part and parcel of the un- 


nw 
Trivial Man 


I; one could write the grandest rhyme 
E’‘er penned in all the years of time; 

If one could paint the noblest theme 
E’er visioned by an artist’s dream; 

If one could sing a song more choice 
Than e’er was sung by human voice, 


He fail e’en then to exhibit 
The vastness of the infinite. 

For, who could paint in lurid glow 
The colors of the first rainbow? 

What choir on earth could vie with them 
That sang on the plains of Bethlehem? 


Wer music through the heavens rang 
When the morning stars together sang! 
Great David’s verses called The Psalms, 
Tho’ breathing oft of mental qualms, 
Are all by inspiration given 
And filled with mighty thoughts of heaven. 


The birds, the beasts, the flowers, the trees, 
The earth, sun, moon and stars: all these 
Display such wonders, man must know 
Only our God could plan them so. 
Then, what is man. . 


. worm of the sod... 
That one should say, “There is no God’’? 


—George R. Ulrich 


w 


organized, dissatisfied, searching peoples 
who compose our society in this era of 
turmoil. Yet there are many thousands 
in our ranks who believe that man’s ca- 
pacity for good is as great as his suscepti- 
bility to evil. 

Perhaps it is greater, for the infinite in 
man dwells in his soul and what is man’s 
soul other than a part of the eternal 
Good? We believe that the education of 
our children must place its greatest em- 
phasis on the development of man’s spirit 
in order that future generations may 
master the art of giving instead of the 
policy of getting. We believe this sort of 
education must start now, today, with 
every man his own teacher and those who 
can, the teachers of others. We believe 
in dedicating our lives to this ancient ex- 
periment, for the enthusiasm of youth 
spreads widely and those whose lives are 
spent in the service of eternal values 
never grow old. 
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ONLY CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
CAN WIN THE PEACE! 


“We must have vision ... so that peace 
shall not be punitive!”-mMadame Chiang hai-shek. 


This from the lips of a Christian leader whose people have suffered more than 
six terrible years of aggression! Madame Chiang knows that “‘only Christian 
teaching can win the peace.”? Fortunately, she is not alone. If Christ’s spirit 
is to be present at the peace table and to direct in the post-war world, His 
way must be taught more widely now. 


The teaching that goes out from your church and Sunday school isan integral 
part of the far-flung Christian Advance. It builds its strength cumulatively 
through the national church organizations just as the national church organi- 
zations, in turn, build their strength through the local church. 


By not patronizing your official church publishing house you divert funds 
from and weaken the outreach of your own great national program. Supporting 
your own enterprises is the functional way to strengthen the part to strengthen 
the whole. 


FOO TST es 
37350: 0) no 
| _aarees 


This is a cooperative message from 


THIRTY OFFICIAL CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSES 
in the interest of all-out Christian teaching 


Write to Official Protestant Publishers Group, P.O. Box 67, Chicago 90, Illinois, 
Jor a copy of the free booklet, “Progress through Cooperation.” 


eprondalte DIET y 


Our Christmas Catalog will aid in the i 
planning of this important day. Im- | 
pressive Services. Cantatas. Attractive 
Service Folders. Envelopes. Interesting 
Gifts suitable for all. The Much Loved 
Candy Box $1.15 per 100; beautiful 
Christmas background to enhance the 
Christmas Service. We carry the com- 
plete line of the Popular Sallman | 
Paintings. | 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ, 10 S. Wabash. Dept. 51 Chicago 3 


BET'S SELECT NOTES 
“Srey Sed as” AVN 


BY WILBUR M. SMITH 0.90. 


COMPLETE FOR TEACHERS /. 
"OF ALL GRADES | 





70°: vcLume $22° pestpaip AT ALL EOOKSTORES 
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Depth of Israel's 
Corment 


No one knows the 
ruthless tortures, 
the mental and 
physical agonies, 
suffered by Jews 
under Nazi terror. 
Over two million 
Jews have been 
murdered. But Is- 
rael will survive, as 
God’s Word plain- 
ly teaches; the Jews 
are to be converted 
and made a bless- 
ing _ 3 oe 

The Rev. Jacob Peltz, (Jer. 31:35-37; Rom. 
Ph.B., B.D. 23-3. 15-26; Ezek. 
36 : 25-27). 


RELIEVING THE SUFFERERS 


Meanwhile multitudes of Jews and | 


Jewish Christians in Europe are going 
through inconceivable horrors. This or- 
ganization has given succour to thou- 
sands of victims of Nazi cruelty. Hostels 
or Refugee Homes are maintained in 
Great Britain to which many have es- 
caped. Also relief is given refugees in 
Palestine, to those in internment camps 
in Canada, and to urgent cases in South 
America and the United States. Material 
aid is coupled with spiritual aid and the 
opportunity to preach the Gospel. 


APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS 


Only the gifts and prayers of Christians 
enable us to continue our work. Do not 
permit our efforts to diminish. Consider the 
agony of these refugees, some very old and 
some very young. Your interest will keep 
Hope alive and help lead many to Christ. 
Please send us a gift even if small. 

Note: FREE booklet ‘ ‘Present Day Attempt 

to Destroy the Jews” gladly sent on 
request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW 
CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


The Rev. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., General Secretary 


Dept. CH-123, 4919 North Albany Ave., Chicago 25, Il. 
Canada: 91 Bellevue Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Ow. > AGE POLICY P“YS 


uU> To $100 A MONTH! 


Ages 65 to 85, Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 
POLICY SENT FREE FOR INSPECTION 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 2273 Postal 
Life Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has new accident policy for 
men and women, ages 65 to 85. Pays up to $500 if killed; 
up to $160 a month for disability, PLU Ss hos spital and 
other benefits. Cost? 

Postal pays claims dee fa ‘more than one- Ce ateedt 
million people have bought Postal policies past 17 years. 
No medical examination—no agent calls. END NO 
MONEY NOW. Just send your name, address, age—name, 
address and relationship of beneficiary. We send policy for 
10 days’ FREE inspection. No obligation. Write today. 





HEAD OUARTERS 


om CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments * Hangings * Stoles 


Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


SL ACADEMS CAI 5 GOWN CO, 


ee rir Nola Ue 


lombea Wawse 


MAKE $25-S35 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 44th yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
aaiean Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 5512, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, III. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
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HEAVY LADEN 
(Continued from page 37) 


tomorrow morning to meet those Latin 
American diplomats.” 

| “Oh come on. Just 
| time’s sake.” 

So I had one and then another and 
another. Finally we went down to Green- 
wich Village to an all-night place and con- 
tinued drinking. 

I don’t know what time it was when I 
got back to the hotel. But I know I didn’t 
hear the ’phone ring at 5 and slept right 
|on, waking up at 2:30 that afternoon. 
/As soon as I woke up—sober then—I 
| realized what a terrible thing I had done. 
| But maybe it was not too late to rectify 
| matters, maybe the plane was late, maybe 
|they were still on the field. I dressed 
quickly and took a taxi-cab to the air- 
port. 

Arriving there, I discovered, much to 
|my complete dismay, that the plane had 
|arrived on schedule—but it had been 

foggy that morning and the ship had 
overshot the field and crashed into a 
telephone pole. One of the dignitaries 
had been killed, the others injured. How- 
‘ever, I immediately visited the hospital, 
'got their story of the crash and wired it 
|to my paper. 
| Back in Chicago, I discovered that my 
| paper had been “scooped” on the news 
| of the crash. They had used the regular 
news service account of the accident in a 
later edition and my story had been dis- 
| carded. I also discovered that I was fired. 
| This of course hit me pretty hard. So 
| I collected my pay and went on a week’s 
| drinking bout. Only the fact that I ran 
| out of money made me stop drinking long 
enough to go look for another job. This 
I found without much trouble, on another 
paper. It was a splendid opportunity 
and for a month I kept my nose to the 
grindstone. Then one evening, after suc- 
cessfully completing a particularly diffi- 
cult assignment, I decided I needed some 
| relaxation and went to a bar. Three days 
later, with a bad case of the “shakes,” I 
arrived back at the office to find myself 
discharged. In my absence this paper 
had checked with Mr. Seaman and dis- 
covered that I was an inveterate drinker. 
There was another job with another 
newspaper—with the same result. I 
couldn’t keep away from booze, despite 
my frequent firm resolves. After I was 
discharged from this third job and went 
hunting for another, I learned that I was 
black-balled by all the Chicago papers. 
I was tagged a drunk, and that was that. 
By this time I no longer had much re- 
gard for my appearance, for what or 
when I ate, for how I talked or for my 
manners. After learning that I couldn’t 
get a job on any Chicago paper, I really 
hit the bottle. Frequently I’d sleep all 
| night on the table of a saloon. Once I 
) woke up in the alcoholic ward of a hos- 


one—for old 





pital. 

Finally my money was gone and I had 
| borrowed from my friends to the limit 
|my remaining pride would allow me. I 
| owed three weeks’ room rent and my 
| clothes were beginning to look seedy. 
| Something had to be done. I wrote to my 
| wife’s parents, whom : knew were com- 

paratively well-to-do. I didn’t tell them 


IT was down and out, but told them I 


| needed a couple of hundred dollars to 


make an investment in a smali country 
weekly. They immediately sent me the 
money. 

With this windfall I paid my back rent 
and my other debts, bought some clothes 
and went to New York. Here I made the 
rounds of the newspaper offices, looking 
for a job. I eventually found one, held 
it for two weeks and was fired for drink- 
ing. There was another with the same 
result. This was repeated until the New 
York papers knew me as well as those in 
Chicago and closed their doors to me. 

I was so far gone in drink by this time 
that this didn’t disturb me too much. I 
had written again to Margaret’s parents, 
pleading that I needed additional money 
to buy new presses for my fictitious 
weekly. They sent me what I asked. I 
wrote again with some other excuse and 
got more money. With another request 
however, they became suspicious and in- 
sisted upon my visiting them before they 
would give me any more funds. This of 
course I couldn’t do; the effects of heavy 
drinking were evident in my face, my 
speech and my actions. 

I took to writing to my own relatives 
and my friends in Chicago. None of these 
were as well-to-do as Margaret’s parents. 
In six months time I had exhausted their 
generosity. Then I began to pawn things. 
First my typewriter, then my watch and 
so on until I was borrowing on my clothes. 
By this time I had had to move to a cheap 
hotel on the East Side. Drink by now 
was completely master of me. I had been 
writing short stories in my sober mo- 
ments, some of which I sold. But after 
I pawned my typewriter, I couldn’t do 
this, nor did I want to any longer. 

It wasn’t long before I had pawned 
everything I owned but one shabby suit 
and- coat. Meanwhile I had no money 
to pay my room rent and one evening 
I came to the hotel to find the door to 
my room locked and my personal effects 
confiscated until I could pay the back 
rent. 


So I LANDED on the Bowery—the street 
of forgotten men. Here the human flot- 
sam and jetsam is washed up by the tide. 
Here in the deep shadows of the “El 
“flops’—a bed for the night—are 15 
cents and up; full meals can be had for 
25 cents. 

I had a couple of dollars left; of course 
I headed for a saloon. Here I drank until 
I fell asleep. When the place closed, rude 
hands woke me up and told me to get out. 
I went to the nearest flop-house and slept 
off my drunkenness. The following day I 
made the rounds of the employment agen- 
cies. I was ragged, needed a shave and 
had the “shakes.” The better jobs were 
not for me. I landed a job as a coal- 
passer on a freight steamer plying be- 
tween New York and Rio de Janiero. I 
was to be on board the ship at 8 the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Me—a coal-passer on a freighter! Me— 
an ace newspaperman, a college graduate, 
cum laude! But I swallowed the pill, for 
I thought that the ocean voyage and the 
hard work might do me good—might cure 
me of the “shakes” and lessen my over- 
powering thirst for liquor. Further, when 
the ship came back to New York I could 
take my pay and go to San Francisco and 
start all over again. 
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18% STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself 
free and happy with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free book- 
let telling of eg effect of 
tobacco and of a 

ment which has Telloved FREE 


Many men. BOOK 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
206 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


Over 30 Years in Business 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear 
of insecure false teeth dropping, slipping 
or wabbling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer 
and more comfortably. This pleasant powder 
has no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Doesn't cause nausea, It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 


SU | 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 

Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 

ing pains of these diseases when the 

usual remedies have failed. Learn 

~ about a new, trustworthy, modern, 
non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 Excelsior Sprinas, Mo. 


Burpee’s 
5 of Burpee’s Best—Carrot, 
be> Lettuce, Beet, Radish rot; SH PACKETS | 
Tomato--a10c- Pkt.of seeds 
of each, all 5 postpaid for 
just 10c--send dime today! 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


" Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


EXTRA 
MONEY NOW! 


That's what Christian Herald’s easy 
Money Making Plan can bring you 
—just as it furnishes thousands of 
others the key to making extra dollars 
regularly. 

You know Christian Herald, you 
know how valuable it is in your own 
life. Wouldn’t you like to help intro- 
duce its worthwhile influence into the 
homes of others? 

Christian Herald will pay you gen- 
erously for your help. There is no 
previous experience needed, no ex- 
pense to you—and you can work the 
plan in your spare time or make it a 
full time job. 

One worker in Nebraska earned 
over $150.00 in one month through 
this plan. Wouldn’t you like to know 
more about it? The coupon below 
will bring you full information. 


———-—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-——— 
Desk 123 


Christian Herald 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Let me know all about your easy Money 
Making Plan right away. 





| this man, a kindly looking individual. 


| to stop the superintendent of the Bowery , 
| Mission! The hand of God must have Wee Caltee Gute Counties 
| intervened there. for that chance en- 


| evening, soft red and deep blue lights 


| are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” | 


| business had gone bankrupt and he had 


| then and gotten himself a job. Through 








But meanwhile I was hungry. I had| 
spent my last few cents for breakfast that 
morning and now it was late in the after- 


noon. There was only one thing to do GOLDEN RULE 
and as much as the vestiges of my pride 
rebelled against it, I knew it was the only DOUBLE DUTY 


OY act Ge te respectfully dressed | VV. > i) O WN | DS 


passer-by. 

“T beg your pardon, Sir, and Tm sorry 

They Combine 

price of a meal?” 

“Say you sound like an ne man. | 1. Patriotism: Helping to win the war 
What brings you to the Bowery?” asked and to prevent inflation. 
; 2 ; : 2. Philanthropy: Saving lives through 

‘Oh many things—but drink mainly I Good Tenaaitem, War Relief aiuian?, 
suppose. But I have a job starting to- helping to win an enduring peace. 
morrow morning. If you will lend me 
enough for a meal and a bed tonight, I’ll Your War Bonds, registered in the 
be glad to repay you.” name of The Golden Rule Founda- 

“Well that won’t be necessary. You tion and ea yas a. _— 

i ss al " a ss Serve trust Jund, will release from 

ee oe — eee nh that funda full 100% equivalent of 


Missi - oor cash for immediate lifesaving, war- 
Mission. Why not come to our services | relief ministry now, when needed 


this evening? You'll get something to as never before. 
eat afterward and a bed for the night. : 
It’s just down here a few doors, at 227. 3. Life Annuities: may also be ar- 
I'm the superintendent; will I see you ranged, payable to the donor or to any 


| tonight?” person named by the donor. They are 


ideal perennial, war-time Christmas 


hn be saiares ” 
Yes, thanks very much. gifts. 


Of all the passers-by, I had chanced 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


; A Send me information concerning Double 
| counter was the starting point of a new Duty War Bonds, Peace Bonds, Annuities 


| Hife for me. But I’m getting ahead of and ideal war-time Christmas gifts. 
be’ sory. : ia Name 
When I arrived at the Mission that i 
shone through the stained glass of the} 
chapel and I heard the peal of an organ. 
I entered and took a place toward the 
rear beside some other vagrants dressed Buy War Bonds 
as shabbily as I. The organ music con- | 
tinued. I glanced about the beautiful} 
chapel. Bible verses were inscribed on 
the walls. One struck me with particular EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL NEEDS 
force; I remembered it vaguely from my 
ee days back in my home 1 Mlb oO Th lm) g Ss 
“Come unto Me all ye that labor and} | 
Could that be true? Certainly “heavy a nS 
laden” I was then. And hungry too. This who have an inspiring zeal and 
service was merely a prelude to a free proper preparation to train the 
meal for me. The evening’s speaker young people under their 
stepped to the pulpit. He was silvery care in the basic truths of 
haired but stood erect and square-shoul- God’s Word. 
dered. He had a firm chin, clear and 
compelling eyes and talked in crisp, short Adequate lesson helps that 





| sentences direct those leaders and 


He told a tale of himself, of how his teachers in the preparation for 
their work, and that assist in dis- 


covering the best applications of 
Biblical truths to the daily lives 
of the pupils. 


taken to drink to finally become, like 
myself, a confirmed alcoholic. He, this 
upright, distinguished man, an alcoholic! 


| He told of how he had stumbled into the | | UNION LESSON HELPS 


Bowery Mission and had given himself 


to the Lord. He had stopped drinking cover the: International Unilorm: Las: 


sons and are written by experienced 

a : Sunday-school workers who dedicate 

the years he had recouped his business | their pens to the important task of 

and his fortune. He ended his story by turning souls to Christ through His 
exhorting us to take the Lord, saying,! }- Word: 

“You've tried the rest, now try the best.” 
Afterwards the superintendent said a 
rayer whereupon he asked those who} 

aaa to aan to the Lord that evening | | American Sumpar-ScHooL Umion 

to step forward to the altar. Five men| 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3 

came forward—five seedy, slouching, un- | | Send specimen Union Lesson Helps to 

kempt men stepped forward. There was | 

song and more organ music and the serv- | °° tte satan 
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THIS YEAR, MORE THAN EVER... 


Finth 
Put op GE 


This Christmas, those who receive 
National Bibles receive doubly 









precious gifts. Demand for these ‘ 

GIVE A Bibles is greater than ever... vital a 

° materials which go into them are a 

il Ail La in) el scarce. To those whom you especi- 4 
ally wish to honor... to those who 
BIBLE now value a Bible more than ever 


... give this Book of Books. 
At Your Bookstore = 





NATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


The ena of ‘God See 


if IT LIVES—a true-to-life story that happens 


evangelical, and ab- 
solutely orthodox 












in thousands of villages, towns and cities 
thru-out America is portrayed. In vivid 
manner is revealed how the Word of God spoken at the right time in 
the right way by Christians can meet and help solve the problems of 
our complex modern life. 


“Christianity in Action” says one Pastor 


“Dynamic in its influence—instructive in its truth—inspiring in its 
simplicity” writes another pastor. All denominations are loud in its 
praise. Your church and community will be inspired by its showing. 

Musically and technically ‘‘The Power of God” will please your 
whole community. 





Write TODAY for full particulars and showing dates. 


Visual Education Service, Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
3558 S. Jefferson Avenue St. Louis 18, Mo. 


VTMETAT pay: It4 the La a 
HIELEVS 3 commentary 
COMMEnTARY 

e “A library of aids in one volume.”—Arkansas Baptist. @ “The best | 
dollar's worth we know for the average teacher of the Geceaaiteael 3.°s. | | 


Lessons.”—Moody Church News. e@ “A big value for the money.’”—Church | 
Management. @ “A Commentary comes regard as the best.’’—Defender. | 


320 pages, nearly 300,000 words. Cloth bound, 
attractive jacket, eye-ease paper. 
Order from your Bookseller or direct. 


THE HIGLEY PRESS “ci Butler, Ind. 
Oranges and Grapefruit | 


Rich in Vitamin ‘C’ 
“Famous for Quality and Flavor” 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 

‘*EVANGELINE BRAND’? 

Highest Quality, Hand-Picked, Tree-Ripened 
From— THE EVANGEL BIBLE INSTITUTE GROVE 
Orders of 3 to 5, 2% discount; 6 or more, 5% discount 
Appropriate Gift Card enclosed. if desired 
Deluxe Bushel Basket 
EO ecscnsicesensecminoseneivics 
Oranges and Grapefruit 
eaeetaminees 
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i STANDARD'S 
| TRUE-TO-THE-BIBLE 
i SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


Closely Graded or Uniform Lessons, 
story papers, for all ages. Used in thou- 
sands of successful schools. Send for 
free catalogue and complete informa- 





















TR ne cs $2.45 tion. Mention grade in which interested. 
Oranges and Grapefruit - 2.25 . 
Grapefruit eccccccrcsseeessusesseee 2°00 The Standard Publishing Co. 





(These prices include pre Ss charges east of 
Mississippi River. West, add 95 cents additional) 
Wisc., Minn., Upper Mich. Peninsula. add 35c for Express. 
States of Wash., ae » Idaho, Nev., Mont., Wyo. & Utah, 
dd $1.25 for Exoress. 

The Evangel Bible Institute, P.O. Box 99, Largo, Fia. 
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I ‘8th and Cutter Sts. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


ices were over. I got in line at the back 
of the chapel and filed downstairs. Soon 
I had a bowl of hot soup, coffee and 
doughnuts in front of me. While I was 
eating the superintendent approached, said 
he was very glad to see me. Later he in- 
vited me up to his office and asked me to 
tell him about my experiences, which I 
did. He listened sympathetically, said he 
was glad I had a job and asked me to be 
sure to come to services again when the 
ship returned to New York. 

The voyage was a nightmare. Drinking 
had so weakened me that I was seasick 
constantly and the work was much too 
strenuous for my flabby muscles. The 
boiler room was insufferably hot and thick 
with coal dust. As I lay exhausted in my 
bunk at nights I knew I had never been 
more miserable in my life. I longed for 
a drink—just one—to take away some of 
the unbearable weariness and pain. Each 
day was an eternity until we finally 
reached Rio de Janeiro, unloaded, and 
almost immediately began reloading. I 
had no shore leave—no opportunity for 
the temporary oblivion of a drinking 
spree. 

After another eternity, the ship arrived 
back in New York. I was given my money 
and walked ashore—but not before I had 
told the captain I would not be back for 
the next trip. The money was enough to 
buy bus fare to San Francisco, and a 
little over. I knew what to do with that 
“Tittle over.” 

I drank drink after drink that night 
until once again I saw the world through 
a roseate, alcoholic haze. When the saloon 
closed I stumbled out and fell asleep in 
a nearby doorway. I woke up next morn- 
ing stiff and sore and sick to my stomach. 
But these pains became minor matters 
when I discovered my money gone—I had 
been “rolled” during the night. 

Sick in mind and sick in body, I got 
up and shambled along aimlessly. What I 
would do next, where my next meal was 
coming from, where I would sleep that 
night. I had no idea. I was licked, beaten 
—by liquor. 

The day was warm and sunny, the sky 
was blue with scattering puffs of cottony 
clouds—but I was cold and shaking from 
the effects of the night before. My 
thoughts were grim and forbidding. I was 
—a phrase came to my mind—‘‘heavy 
laden.” 

“Heavy laden?” Where was that from? 
Only the fog in my brain prevented me 
from remembering quicker. 

“Come unto Me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 

That was it. That verse had occurred 
to me frequently down in the sweltering 
heat and choking dust of the steamer’s 
boiler room. I had resolved at those times 
to go again to the Bowery Mission when 
I returned to New York. But liquor had 
killed that resolve. 

Liquor—liquor had brought me down te 
life’s lowest level. I was heavy laden and 
I used liquor to give me peace. But liquor 
gave me only a transient forgetfulness 
and the aftermath was always misery. 

“You’ve tried the rest—now try the 
best.” 

That remembered appeal flashed 
through my mind, and all of a sudden, a 
heavy weight lifted off my heart; the 
bright sun shone in on the blackness of 
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my soul. I knew then—at last. I had 
found Christ that night at the Bowery 
Mission though I didn’t seem to know 
it! Now, in the depth of my despair, I 
discovered that He was in my heart. 


THE REMAINDER of my story can be told 
quickly. It could have only one ending. 
With the knowledge that Christ was in 
my heart, the pain in my mind and my 
body disappeared like dew in the morning 
sun. I walked up to Central Park and 
slept in the sun on the grass all afternoon. 
That evening I was at the Bowery Mission 
and was the first to step forward when the 
superintendent asked for those who 
wanted to yield themselves to Christ. 

The superintendent gave me work to 
do in his office for a few weeks, until I 
was in good physical condition. Then I 
found a position with a small Long Island 
weekly. After several years the owner- 
editor died and left the paper to me. He 
had been in ill health for some years and 
the paper had suffered. Under my editor- 
ship the weekly has regained its lost cir- 
culation and gone far past its previous 
mark. During my first year there, I repaid 
the loans from my relatives and Chicago 
friends and I am gradually paying back 
the sums I borrowed from Margaret’s 
mother and father. 

I come to New York and the services 
at the Bowery Mission at least once or 
twice a month and although Mr. Bolton, 
the present superintendent, wants me to 
sit in the pulpit with him, I usually man- 
age to sit in a pew—the pew just below 
the artistically lettered inscription on the 
wall that reads: 

“Come unto Me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 


Wily 


Witnout the darkness man would never know 
That stars were suns, that planets’ laws agree, 
Working in unison, that they may show 

God’s harmony. 





I, must be dark that man may learn these things. 

The glaring day the door to knowledge bars. 

Without the night how know the heaven sings, 
How see the stars? 


Without adversity and trials in life, 

Without the toil and trouble and the woe, 

How would man learn to conquer in the strife, 
How learn to grow? 


—E. S. Jewell 


PPP PEPE DIEPPE EEE EP PPP PP PP PPP PPA APPA 


ANSWERS TO 
“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY?” 
(See page 14) 


1. Matthew. (1:21) 

2. “That I may come and worship him 
also.” 

3. He was of 

1:20) 

One. (Luke 2:9) 

Only the Wise Men. (Matt. 2:2) 

. No Gospel tells us that; legend says 
there were three. 

. “Wonderful.” (Isaiah 9:6) 

No. 

. No. He was the oldest of at least 
seven children. 

10. Seventy miles. 
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Y FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 


This beautiful edifice is typical of the thousands of 
Churches in which Orgatrons have been installed. The 
natural, liturgical tone, the American Guild of Organists 
7 specifications, are-among the features which make the 
Orgatron ideal for the perfect service. 


LORGATRON 


Division of EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Dept. 512, South Haven, Michigan 





Let us send Orgatron World to you regularly, Write now! 


Peace, Good Fiitt 


Joward Men” 


@ Throughout the land thousands of 
Orgatrons in churches of many denomina- 
tions are sounding forth hymns of faith 
and hope and promise. The natural, inspir- 
ing, tone of the Orgatron provides the per- 
fecting touch to the church service and 
lends full support to congregational singing. 

Today the skilled hands which formerly 
created this ideal church organ are engaged 
in fabricating vital aircraft components and 
other essential goods. Out of this “produc- 
tion for Victory” will come new knowledge. 
new skill which will result in an even finer 
Orgatron after that Victory has been won. 


Buy War Bonds today so that peace will 
come soon...so that your church may have 


an Orgatron! 





fraction thereof 


and wanted to secure for yourself the largest possible income 
and also do the most good with it, how would you invest it? 


| You could 
FIRST— 


Speculate and run the risk of losing it 


SECOND— Put it in a savings bank and draw from one to two percent 


interest 
THIRD— 


Buy high-grade bonds and receive from two to three percent 


FOURTH— Secure a Methodist missionary annuity agreement and receive 


up to seven percent, according to your age. 


At the same 


time you will be making a substantial gift to Methodist 


Missions. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


FOR DETAILS 


Through wars and all fi- 
nancial depressions during 

the past seventy years the 

| Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Church have 
made all annuity pay- 
ments on the day they 
were due. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Mission 
and Church Extension, Methodist Church 
(C.H. 44), 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me information concerning your annuity plan. 














-.. doing your bit for your 
country. You're constantly in my 
thoughts, Jim, and I know I am 
in yours .. . Now don’t worry 
about me ... my Moody An- 
nuity check comes to me regu- 
larly and that takes care of my 
simple needs. 
How wonderful it is to enjoy our 
rich heritage of “the four free- 
doms:’ In the sunset years, par- 
ticularly, freedom from want is 
a real blessing . . . and surprising 
as it may seem to those unac- 
quainted with the Moopy An- 
NuITY PLAN, not at all difficult of 
attainment, 
What is this plan? The free 
booklet, DouBLE DIVIDENDs, 
explains fully . . . send 
coupon for your copy. 


Y Dept. H730 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Gentlemen: Please send me your interesting booklet, DOUBLE 


DIVIDENDS, without obligation on my part. 
(J Also booklet A, | am under 20 


Name 





Street 


City and State. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE »- CHICAGO 








What finer gift is there for Christmas giving? 





Zhe Bible 


FOR TODAY 


This is the authorized King James 
Version of the Bible, complete 
and unchanged to the last word 

superbly illustrated with 
nearly 200 magnificent drawings 
by noted modern artists . . ~ 
beautifully printed in large, leg- 
ible type . . . enriched by the 
amazing introduction and notes 
of John Stirling—a running com- 


mentary that reveals how closely 
the familiar chapters relate to 
modern problems and modern 
life, how timely is their message 
for uu—TODAY. 


Edited by JOHN STIRLING 


With an introduction by 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


See it at your bookseller’s today. $5.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 





CHRISTMAS FEASTING 
(Continued from page 45) 


two greens and some onions. Take a 
generous quantity of all these and wash 
them and then dry them well. Cut into 
fine shreds and place in a bowl that is 
both wide and deep. Just before the 
guests start helping themselves to the 
tamale, pour a French dressing over the 
vegetables and toss with a fork and spoon 
until the salad is glistening. There are 
no proportions to give. Use as many 
vegetables as you have and as much of 
them as you need. Toss just a bit of 
vinegar over them, add a goodly amount 
of oil, and salt and pepper with a gener- 
ous hand. 

The dessert is, of course, a matter of 
choice, but an Apple Torte is easy to 
make, easy to serve, and tempting in 
appearance and _ flavor. 


APPLESAUCE TORTE 


Line the bottom of a bread pan with 
vanilla wafers. Cover with a thin layer 
of applesauce. Repeat the layers of 
wafers and applesauce until the pan is 
filled. Keep in a hot oven (450 degrees 
F.) 5 minutes. Then cool and chill until 
ready to serve. Turn onto serving platter. 
A thin custard is a good sauce, or whip 
thin cream with one of the preparations 
now on sale, or whip evaporated milk, 
and spread on the top. Cut in thin 
slices. 

And, because this year, any apple recipe 
is worthy to serve at a feast, careful 
choice should be made among the favor- 
ites. Low in fat, medium low in sugar, 
these are the orders of the day. Apple 
Crisp, Apple Shortcake, French Apple 
Dumplings all hold the attention. 


FRENCH APPLE DUMPLINGS 


2 cups sifted flour % cup milk 

4 teaspoons baking 4 large apples 
powder 4 cup sugar 

4 teaspoon salt 14 teaspoon cinnamon 

1% cup lard Melted butter 


Mix ingredients as for biscuit dough. 
Handle as lightly as possible. Roll out 
the dough, on a floured towel, one-fourth 
inch thick. Cover the dough with the 
sliced apples and sprinkle over the apples 
the one-half cup sugar and the cinnamon. 
Roll like a jelly roll and cut into one- 
inch slices. Makes 8 slices. Place slices 
in a buttered baking pan. Put one tea- 
spoon melted butter over each roll. Bake 
in a hot oven (400 degrees F.) 20 to 25 
minutes. While baking make the sauce. 
Fat cost in stamps: % point. 


HONEY SAUCE 
1% cups honey 


2 tablespoons 
cornstarch 


1% cups water 
Y teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon butter 


Mix the ingredients and cook until 
clear. Then add % teaspoon vanilla. 
Serve on the hot apple slices. 


APPLE SHORTCAKE 


2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking shortening 
powder 1 egg 
YZ teaspoon salt YZ to % cup milk 
apple slices, stewed 


4 tablespoons 


Sift together flour, baking powder and 
salt. Add shortening, mixing in well 
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with fork. Beat egg slightly in measuring 
cup. Add milk to make 34 cup. Add to 
first mixture. 

Divide the resulting dough in half. 
Shape into two rounds to fit a layer cake 
pan. Place one round in pan. Sprinkle 
lightly with sugar. Place other round on 
top. Bake in hot oven (425 degrees F.) 
for about 30 minutes. Split. Arrange 
stewed apple slices between layers and on 
top. Serve with milk or cream. 


Stewed apples: Pare apples and slice 
in eighths. Drop in syrup made from one 
part sugar and 2 parts water. Simmer 
gently until apple sections are clear but Just Off The Press.’ 
still firm. Remove and drain on plate. 


Place these between the shortcake layers. 64 #0128 PAGES @ CLOTH BOUND a JACKETS IN COLORS 


Fat cost in stamps: % point. 
APPROVED MORAL-TEACHING BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 6 TO 16 
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APPLE CRISP 


3 cups chopped apples, 1 cup rolled oats A Purple Pig for Pedro The Dish Boat Shifting Sands 

unpeeled 14 cup butter By Elizabeth C. Bjork By J.H Bell By Cora Pinkley-Call 
14 cup = corn syrup 1% cup flour 80 Pages i 96 Pages 35c¢ 96 Pages 35c 
I 
i; a Scoua Gaahe cease cal poten The Treasure of Lone Pine The Thimble Farm Mystery The Man at the Door 
7 By Mary E. Roberts By Irma Hegel By Agnes M. Biddle-Dell 

i , F 96 P 64 Pages 28 Pages 

Place apples in a buttered baking dish — 35e 0 30¢ ce SOc 
and add corn syrup and hot water com- The Winged Secret Sunbeams for Children 

— : bh ' : By Elsie Grant Henson By Marian Black 
bined. Mix butter, brown sugar. flour, Ss teen 30c 92 Pages 50c 
salt and rolled oats to a crumby con- 
sis ink 7e Ss 
sistency. Sprinkle over top of apples. FIRST EDITIONS AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY. PLACE ORDERS NOW! 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees 


F.) one hour. The salted pecans are op- 
tional, but if used should be sprinkled 
on top of dry mixture. Fat cost in cr uy 


stamps: 2 points. 55-59 EAST MAIN ST. Los f 
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Vengeane ee Seapea 
ee iscuit ° 
Craberey el Green Stine B A G ift of S i) h 
BWM ae, Cara th Tahoe itt O iritual Strengt 
otee 
For Every Day of the Year 

Combine the red and green of holly and Welcomed by men in the Service ... needed 

the white of snow in the Christmas Din- | and appreciated by the folks at home for the 


ner. The old-fashioned colors are best cs help, guidance, courage and comfort it provides. 
this year. A very simple supper, but if : 


well cooked it will satisfy. Beef will be | 

available in December—perhaps more 

plentiful than pork. But any meat de- | 

sired can be used in the beef biscuit roll By R. E. Neighbour 


reci pe Daily Devotional Readings—brief and heart-warming—Scrip- 
ture verse, ———— gem, Scripture exposition, second and clos- 

| ‘ ing poem for memory or meditation. Durable, attractive, 

BEEF BISCUIT ROLL ; imitation leather binding, with artistic design stamped in 


gold. Size 514 x 734inches, 378 pages. Price, postpaid, ONLY $1.00. 


214 quarts cooked 1 cup fat Orders filled promptly—write TODAY. Catalogue Free Z 


ground beef 3 cups milk 


at caeneedes baking TA, qenrts meat stock UNION GOSPEL PRESS Cleveland, Ohio 


powder 1% cups flour 
1 tablespoon salt 1 tablespoon salt 
1 t 
cup water BARGAIN CATALOG 
Cook meat. Grind and add salt and , 
> j zj Me END for FREE catalog of 152 25,000 books of all pub- 
a aa = agp — ge N potcee ooarete iMlustrated. ina pote Se 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
> : t al Ba ages. - ‘a 
er an one ta espoon sa t. en at Sesamane aualae ‘Geaie Playbook wen on © —latest ‘‘best sellers.’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
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NEW BOOKS 


TO READ 
by 
FRANK S. MEAD 


The American, by James Truslow Adams. (Scribner, 404 
pp., $3.00) James Truslow Adams is the outstanding historian 
of America; here he reaches his peak. The book is not strictly 
history; it is rather a brilliant, swiftly flowing, highly readable 
discussion of how we got to be Americans. The influence of 
the soil, of wind and river and mountain, is delineated in 
fascinating style. Why, for instance, we have a stern, almost 
cold Calvinism along the cold, stern, rockbound coasts of New 
England and an easier-to-take theology and philosophy in the 
South, is put here in a fashion to hold the reader’s attention 
from start to finish. Why we are a unique democracy, why 
we are definitely all “middle class,’ why and how we have 
developed into what we are is told in these glowing pages. 
You'll never really know why you are an American until you 
have read this book. 


The Bradshaws of Harniss, by Joseph C. Lincoln. (Appleton- 
Century, 380 pp., $2.50) Another “Joe Lincoln’—and right 
up to the Lincoln standard. The Cape Cod folks Lincoln 
writes about are as clean, wholesome and refreshing as the 
salt wind that blows in from their sea. Here is the story of 
two conflicting generations: a» grandfather and a grandson 
struggle through their amusing disagreements and come 
through beautifully. It’s a book you can leave out in the 
open on your library table, for all the family to read—which 
is saying something for a novel, these days! 


The Germans Came to Paris, by Peter De Polnay. (Duell. 
Sloan & Pearce, 280 pp., $2.50) This one is really good, which 
is high commendation for any book in the current flood of 
war “quickies.” It starts slowly, but warms up into a real 
thriller. The studies of German and Frenchman are splendid; 
you will get a better idea here of what the French (“A people 
heroically good,” says the author) are like than from any 
other dozen books on the market. Nor has the German charac- 
ter, the German behavior under the glamour of conquest, been 
slighted; it is a new delineation, one closer to the real truth 
than we have been given before. Read this one! 


And They Shall Walk, by Sister Elizabeth Kenny and Martha 
Ostenso. (Dodd, Mead, 282 pp., $3.00) Sister Kenny, with 
her revolutionary treatment for infantile paralysis, is certainly 
one of the great women of this generation. Here is her story; 
it is a story of struggle, bitterness, faith and triumph. As 
reviewer, we are not interested in arguing the methods of 
Sister Kenny with those orthodox M.D.’s who call her “crank 
and crackpot”; all we know is that through this book passes 
the parade of those she has healed. She has made the lame 
to walk, and she has within her a great faith which is not only 
humanitarian but spiritual. It is an inspiration to modern 
youth; it presents a new frontier. 


Where’s Sammy? by Sammy Schulman. (Random House, 
234 pp., $2.50) The adventures of an ace newspaper pho- 
tographer—and what adventures! There is an overabundance 
of whiskey and profanity and poker-playing here, but that 
seems to be part and parcel of newspaperdom; aside from this, 
the book is a rollicking, head!ong account of the work of the 
men who risk everything and turn the world upside down to 
“get that picture.” Sammy has lived more (and faster) in 
fifteen years than most of us live in seventy. Once you start 
it, you have to finish it. 


Out of the Silent Planet, by C. S. Lewis. (Macmillan, 
174 pp., $2.00) ‘Three Englishmen in a space-ship visit another 
planet, have some weird adventures, return to earth. There is 
a mellow British flavor to this one (Continued on page 68) 
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TWELVE BEST 
BOOKS 
OF 1943 


Ww 


OF THE 200-odd books re- 
viewed in Christian Herald this 
year, the editors like these 
twelve best: 


THE APOSTLE, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 
“. .. it transcends race and is timeless.” 


BURMA SURGEON, by Gordon Seagrave. 
Norton. 
“", .. Don’t you dare miss it!" 


JOURNEY INTO AMERICA, by Donald Culross 
Peattie. Houghton-Mifflin. 
“". . . The ‘sweetest’ historical writing of 
the century.” 


KATE FENNIGATE, by Booth Tarkington. 
Doubleday, Doran. 
- Tarkington’s major opus; it is his 
maturity of fine writing.” 


ONE WORLD, by Wendell Willkie. Simon 
and Schuster. 
4a! - Any man who puts his trust in 
brotherhood will read it with chills racing 


up and down his spine.” 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON, by Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Harper. 


. . « The book is a golden key; it opens 


‘ 


new doors...” 


JANISSA, by Robert Thomas Newcomb. Des- 
tiny Publishers. 
“. .. scarcely equalled since ‘Ben“Hur’.”’ 


ABUNDANT LIVING, by E. Stanley Jones. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
“. .. these devotions are admirable .. . 
altogether lovely!’ 


HAPPY LAND, by MacKinley Kantor. Coward- 
McCann. 


“ 


. the most American of all the war 
books.” (This one will be filmed. Watch 
for it!) 


U. S. FOREIGN POLICY, by Walter Lippmann. 
Little, Brown. 


“ 


- @ small book with a large mission.” 


ECONOMIC UNION AND DURABLE PEACE, 
by Otto Tod Mallery. Harper. 
A . | wish the author . . . could sit 
at the next peace table.” 


THE AMERICAN, by James Truslow Adams. 
Scribner. 


- You can’t know why you‘re an 
American until you've read it.” 
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that is enjoyable; there is also something of H. G. Wells and 
Jules Verne. Good escapist reading. 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by Betty Smith. (Harper, 443 
pp., $2.75) This book is as brutal and revolting as the Brook- 
lyn tenement in which its scene is laid, and it should make us 
as mad at the tenement as “Grapes of Wrath” made us mad at 
the hovel of the “Okie.” There is good writing here, and a 
great theme, both of which are too often overwhelmed by 
the dirt. 


O River, Remember, by Martha Ostenso. (Dodd, Mead, 
393 pp., $2.50) Inspiring as it is in its account of the coura- 
geous firstcomers to the Red River Valley, of their trials and 
triumphs, this book somehow “misses the bus” when it comes 
to the best-seller class. It is marred by risqué, sexy material 
in spots, but the main story is beautifully told. But it is like 
many another story; it really doesn’t seem important that the 
story had to be told at all! 


Eighty-Three Days, by Mark Murphy. (Dutton, 124 pp., 
$1.75) Another of those raft stories, told well. As harrowing 
as any of the Rickenbacker saga, it convinces us again that 
humanity can take it. That’s about all there is here. We may 
not be enthusiastic about this one because we're a bit tired 
of so many similar life-on-a-raft stories. 


See What I Mean? by Lewis Browne. (Random House, 
245 pp., $2.45) Clem Smullet, the “hero” of this one, is a 
nastly little guttersnipe who finds a profitable racket in an 
anti-Semitic movement known as “The Crusaders.” Around 
him is gathered as detestable a gang as you'll find anywhere 
in modern fiction. The idea of the book is that guttersnipes, 
chiselers, morons and drunks are the driving power behind 
our pro-fascist, anti-Jewish groups. It may be true; this 
reviewer missed some of the evidence presented herein for the 
simple reason that he doesn’t like nasty, guttersnipe language. 
Those who like it will enjoy the book, but somehow we doubt 
that this is the truth and the whole truth about our American 
subversive groups. 


The F.B.I. In Peace and War, by Frederick L. Collins. 
(Putnam, 291 pp., $3.00) No mere detective fiction, no 
Sherlock Holmes thriller, ever packed the thrills you'll find 
between these covers. It is the true story of the most amaz- 
ing detective agency of modern times; it is an investigation of 
the inside machinery of the world’s best investigators; its case 
histories and character-sketches of criminals about to get away 
with the perfect crime is factual proof that crime never pays, 
that the criminal is a fool, that once the G-man takes the trail 
the criminal is doonted. Factually, it is as cold as ice; reading 
it, you generate a fever. 


Live, Love and Learn, by Joseph Fort Newton. (Harper, 
202 pp., $2.00) If we could buy but one book on religion this 
year, this would be the book. It is the biggest little volume 
of inspirational literature available. Dr. Newton is a man of 
deep understanding and a writer possessed of one of the most 
beautiful pens in America. These one-page “chats on life” 
cover tremendous areas of living—most adequately. Here 
is one book this reviewer will keep; its presence brings The 
Presence closer. 


Christmas, An American Annual of Christmas Literature 
and Art, edited by Randolph E. Haugan. (Augsburg, 72 pp., 
$1.00) This annual has always been good; this year, the editors 
and publishers have outdone themselves. The thing is sheer 
beauty from beginning to end; we cannot imagine anything 
lovelier for the Yuletide. Old and new artists and writers, 
scripture, carols, stories, feature articles make it “tops” in its 
field. 


The One Story, arranged by Manuel Komroff. (Dutton, 
223 pp., $2.50) Here is the life of Christ “arranged from The 
Four Gospels without omitting an event and without the addi- 
tion of a single word not found in the Authorized King James 
Version.” It is a good arrangement; it is a book printed and 
bound like any other book; it is ideal for those who have 
been asking for a life of Christ that could be read just as you 
read any other biography. The story stands by itself, as it 
should; one gets hold of the thread of continuity he so often 
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Sweet YS 


Lis 


loses in the Gospels, where the four writ- 
ers differ so often, and set forth their 
material with such confusing variations. 
We like it! 


The Everyday Work of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, by S. “W. Carruthers. 
(Presbyterian Historical Society of Amer- 
ica, 210 pp.) The title gives the con- 
tents; this is almost a diary of the West- 
minster Assembly, that history-making 
group that met just three hundred years 
ago. It took five years of research before 
the first chapter was written; it is as 
human and potent as though the West- 
minster Divines were still alive. A “must” 
for the student of religion. 


The Christ At The Peace Table, by 
Albert F. Gilmore. (Prentice-Hall, 264 
pp., $2.75) An eloquent plea for the 
presence of Jesus Christ at the peace- 
making. The author claims that real 
humanitarianism is impossible without 
the teachings of Christ as background. 
He discusses the teachings and principles 
of Jesus, then discusses the longed-for 
Christian settlement of the problems that 
will come with the peace—a settlement 
possible only if Christ is there. It is a 
book as hopeful as a rainbow. 


Daily Life in Bible Times, by Albert 
E. Bailey. (Scribner, 360 pp., $3.00) 
Professor Bailey has put every Bible 
lover deeply in his debt. Writing out of 
the knowledge and experience gained in 
nineteen trips to the Holy Land, he tells 
just how they lived out there, from 
Genesis to Acts. There is no finer refer- 
ence book for preachers, church-school 
teachers and interested laymen. This ‘is 
scholarship coupled with that down-to- 
earth language for which so many of us 
have been so hungry. 


The Triumph of Life, compiled by 
Horace Gregory. (Viking, 603 pp., $2.50) 
A compilation of poetry, inspiring and 
worthwhile. There seems to this reviewer 
to be a bit too much of the older poets, 
but on the whole the content is good, be 
they old or new. A book to hold on the 
library shelf. 


Which Kind of Revolution? by W. D. 
Herridge. (Little, Brown, 161 pp., $1.75) 
That there must come revolution in our 
world, the author is certain. He wants a 
real one, not just a futile patching-up of 
the old system. He calls for total use, by 
all of us, of all our resources. It is a 
large order; it is also a finger-pointing. 


Peloubets Select Notes for 1944, by 
Wilbur M. Smith. (Wilde, 436 pp., $2.00) 
The standard church-school lesson manual 
is a treasury of the best thoughts of the 
best Bible scholars. It is up to standard, 
and invaluable. It is also good evangelical 
teaching. 


Five Minutes A Day, Compiled by 
Robert E. Speer. (Westminster, 384 pp. 
$1.00) Not for a long, long time have we 
had a book of daily devotions like this. 
It is “Five minutes a day with the Bible, 
the poets and the saints,” complete with 
scripture, poem and prayer for each day. 
It is a little Rock of Ages for these times, 
ideal for preacher and layman alike. 
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A TOP 
NATIONAL 
BEST-SELLER 


By Gordon S. Seagrave 


“More fascinating than any fic- 
tion. Don’t you dare miss it.” 
—Christian Herald 


“This is preeminently the doc- 
tor book of the year... an 
authoritative hero tale of both 
missions and war.” 
—Christian Century 
“Of all the books published in 
this war period, none has moved 
us more.” 
—The Watchman-Examiner 


Illustrated. $3.00 
“BOOKS THAT LIVE” 
W.W. NORTON & CO., 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 
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ADVENTURE OF A 
COUNTRY MINISTER 


So fong As 
We Love 


by Peter Goulding 





How Peter finding 
himself a failure 
at thirty discovers 
the secret of help- 
fulness and happi- 
ness is told in a 
novel full of real 
characters and de- 
lightful incidents. 


At All Bookstores 
or from the Pub- 
lishers. Cloth $2.00. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 





Get Away from i AU! 


Forget about fuel shortage and oil rationing. Turn your 


food problems over to us. Relax in the warm, invigorating 
Florida sunshine. Enjoy stimulating association with a 
choice group of guests at 


HOTEL LAKE ALFRED 


Lake Alfred, Florida 


In the heart of Beautiful Fruit and Lake Region. Modern, 
spacious, comfortable. All rooms with steam heat, running 
water, most with bath. Surprisingly economical—You 
may have one of our best rooms with bath for as little as 


$25 A WEEK! 


(much less for some rooms) 
including all meals, best food obtainable. Write aay, 
for descriptive booklet and Special Season Rates. Jos. 
Chamberlain, Mer. HOTEL LAKE ALFRED, Box 20; 
Lake Alfred, Florida. 


THE FOLLOWING REVIEWS ARE BY 
DANIEL A. POLING 


The Case for Christianity, by C. S. 
Lewis. (Macmillan, 56 pp., $1.00.) The 
author seeks to make the case—and I 
think he succeeds—for the vital and time- 
less proof of our universal Christian faith. 
One writer calls the book saucy and an- 
other declares that it is delightful and 
| devastating by turn. 


The Story of Helen Gould, by Alice 
| Northrop Snow and Henry Nicholas Snow. 
(Revell, 340 pp., $3.75.) The biography 
|of one of the most radiant of American 
women and of her remarkable father. Here 
| is a tale of Victorian America with all the 
ardent loyalties that Helen Gould evoked 
in those who knew her. First as the gra- 
| cious, queenly woman she was, and then 
| from the standpoint of the generous con- 
| tribution she made of life, leadership and 
|money to the Christian Church and to 
unnumbered programs and organizations 
| of her day. 





The Toughest Fighting in the World, 
by George H. Johnston. (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 239 pp., $3.00.) If the battle of 
New Guinea which began in late January 
| 1942, was not the toughest fighting in the 
| world then someone else must write an- 
|other book. An Australian war corre- 
|spondent has written here a brilliant, 
mo incing story. 


Rarely Told Bible Stories for Bigger | 
by Bessie Edmond Andruss. | 
(Coward-McCann, 180 pp., $2.50.) The | 


Children, 


| title tells all. The stories themselves, 
though not the best known, are certainly 
among the most beautiful of the Bible. 
The unique feature of the book is the 
application of the Ten Commandments 
| and the Beatitudes to the stories. 


Airborne Invasion, by John Hethering- | 
| ton. (178 pp., Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.50.) | 


| The story of the battle of Crete. So many 
| war books are coming from the presses 
‘that it is impossible to keep up with the 


parade, but here is a volume written with | 
Someone | 


the benefit of official records. 
has said, “It is a very fist of a book.” 


| trof. (190 pp., Lippincott, $2.00.) The 
| loveliest book for children and the most 
| timely that I have read in a decade. 


/ment. Beginning with the building of 


America’s greatest dams and one of her 
| mightiest merchant fleets, he now opens 
|new ways in social medicine. I find this 
tale as thrilling as that of the author’s 
“Microbe Hunters.” The battle is now 
with both banker and labor unions, con- 
servatism and a certain schedule of liber- 
| alism—but. what a battle! 


|_ The Garden of Doctor Persuasion, by 
| Francis Neilson. (234 pp., Nelson, $2.00.) 
You will enjoy this entrancing allegory. 
) It is a broad portrait of 20th Century 
cowardice with the false gods upon their 
throne—power, wealth, pride. 
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| Children of North Africa, by L. Stine- | 


Kaiser Wakes the Doctors, by Paul de | 
| Kruif. (158 pp., Harcourt, Brace, $2.00.) | 
The hero is one of the most romantic fig- 
ures in the industrial life of America and 
|a twentieth-century captain of achieve- 
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The Battle Is the Pay-of, by Captain 
Ralph Ingersoll. (217 pp., Harcourt, 
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HERE’S one word men of good 
will everywhere associate 
with Christmas. 


That word is ‘‘Peace. Peace 
onearth’’... 


There can be no peace this 
Christmas. Not one of us would 
want the only kind of peace there 
could be, an inconclusive peace. 

But we do want the right 
kind of peace as soon as pos- 
sible. And this Christmas we 
can help hasten the coming 





© Walt Disney Productions 


aha the word you think most of 
at Christmas ? 


of that wonderful day, by 
making War Bonds our chief 
gift. 

Every Bond you buy brightens 
the chances of a better world 
than man has ever known. 


How, then, could you possibly 
give a better present than Bonds, 
Bonds, Bonds ? Give them to each 
member of the family. Give them 
to your friends. Give them to 
everybody—the greatest gift 
of all! 


Give War Bonds for Christmas 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the U. S. Treasury Department 


and the War Advertising Council. 


IF STARS WERE LOAVES 
(Continued from page 32) 


rhythmically the words drummed them- 
selves into Katherine’s mind. 

Saturday afternoon, and there was 
Dianthe in the car at the station, waiting 
for her. Katherine knew a feeling of great 
exuberance. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful to be back,” she 
cried, her blue eyes brilliant with happi- 
ness. “How’s Mother, and Grand, and 
Padiand ...” 

“Wait—a little at a time,’ Dianthe 
demanded. “And what have you done to 
yourself? New hair-do? It’s very be- 
coming!” 

They heard the horn of a car then, 
and saw Stephen driving along the road 
which ran past the little station. He 
waved a hand, and parking, strode hastily 
over the gravel. “I couldn’t wait to see 
you, Kit!” he exclaimed, coming up with 
outstretched hand. 

He was thinner than she had ever seen 
him. His eyes were smiling into hers, a 
welcome that was worth going away to 
come back to. He shook hands with her 
and Katherine’s heart was hurt at an- 
other look in his face. His father’s death 
had robbed him of his former boyish 
look, and replaced it with maturity and 
responsibility. In just a few short weeks 
he had changed. Katherine spoke cheer- 
fully, saying how glad she was to get 
home, and how anxious she was to see 
everyone. 

“T want to have a talk with you and 
hear all about your work, as soon as pos- 
sible,” Stephen was saying with a business- 
like air, a seriousness that was new with 
him. He helped her into the Carson car, 
leaned his elbow on the window and 
talked to her for a few minutes. 

“Come to my office at nine on Monday, 
Kit, please,’ he said as Dianthe put her 
foot on the starter. 

“Yes, Pll be there at nine,” Katherine 
heard herself saying in as formal a tone 
as he was using. And as Dianthe started 
the car down the road, she remembered 
that he had not asked to come to Orchard 
Acres. 

Dianthe chattered on about school and 
clothes and new students as they drove 
along. Stephen passed them with a blar- 
ing of horns and a wave, just as they 
were getting ready to turn into the Carson 
driveway. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, Rosalind 
Winthrop is here. She came last Tues- 
day.” 

Katherine’s hands were trembling and 
she gripped her purse tightly. She had 
schooled herself for this moment. Why 
did her heart misbehave, when she had 
taken such pains to instruct it to obey? 

She asked bravely, ‘““When is the wed- 
ding? And is it to be in Baltimore or 
here?” 

“Tt’s to be in December in Baltimore,” 
said Dianthe, carefully avoiding Kath- 
erine’s eyes. 

Susan Carson’ was hurrying to meet 
her, and Grand was in the doorway wait- 
ing. Katherine summoned a smile to her 
lips and ran to greet them and her father 
who was sitting at the bay window of the 
dining room, in his wheelchair. 

It was the same old familiar house, the 
same kind of an evening to be spent, 
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with the exception o: t. « .cace of young 
Henry. Bruce Dougie: was not there, 
either, having taken his team out of town 
for a game; and Katherine was rather 
pleased that she had the evening alone 
with the family. 

The telephone rang sharply about ten, 
and Dianthe called, “It’s for you, Kitty.” 

It was Stephen. “Kit,” he said, “I 
don’t know just why it should happen 
tonight of all nights, but a polio patient 
has just been brought in. Can you come 
at once? I'll be right by for you.” 

“Tll be ready in five minutes, Dr. 
Chandler,” Katherine said briefly. She 
was flying up the stairs, unbuttoning her 
suit jacket.. Her old uniforms were fresh- 
ly laundered and ready for use. 

“T need you, Kit, when are you com- 
ing home?” Those words were familiar; 
the ones in his letter to her. Stephen 
needed her tonight. But, she quietly re- 
minded herself, only as a technician. 

Stephen drove up to the porch a mo- 
ment later. His heart missed a_ beat. 
Stephen Chandler knew for the first time 
in his life, that he was in love. 

(To be continued.) 


GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN 
(Continued from page 17) 


the rank of those in authority and for the 
honor of the country that “detains” them. 

I watched a detachment of German 
prisoners marching from a_ recreation 
ground to their barracks. An American 
bugler at the camp entrance blew retreat, 
followed by “to the colors.” The former 
Nazi sergeant halted his men. They were 
not obliged to salute the flag of their 
captors, but they stood at attention as 
the Stars and Stripes came _ fluttering 
down for the night. 

All about the camp were evidences of 
the comforts and conveniences allowed 
the prisoners. Pictures of sweethearts. 
wives and children were arranged on the 
walls near the bunks, exactly as in the 
barracks of our own boys in the service. 

In the modern, well-equipped hospital, 
long lines of German youths were wait- 
ing for inoculations and other treatments. 
From an operating room a patient was 
wheeled out. An appendectomy—by a 
skilled surgeon—had saved his life. Again 
I thought of some American mother’s 
Private Joe Smith—in Germany. 

Enlisted prisoners in all the camps, 
whether working or not, receive an allow- 
ance of ten cents a day for the purchase 
of toilet goods and other articles from 
the stockade canteen. When working, the 
prisoners receive eighty cents a day, 
which is deposited to their credit; of this, 
up to $10 a month may be withdrawn 
in canteen coupons. The rest will be paid 
when peace agreements are made. 

The code allows prisoners of war to be 
hired to government or private contrac- 
tors, with the rate of pay decided upon 
in advance between the employer and 
the prison camp commander. The rate 
is the current local rate for each class of 
labor and cannot be less than eighty cents 
per day. It is impractical to guard small 
groups for work out of camp, but detach- 
ments are increasingly being hired for 
large farming operations. 

Officer prisoners are housed in separate 
camps. They are not compelled to work. 
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If they choose to work, they are paid on 
the same basis as the enlisted men, also 
they receive officer pay, according to their 
rank. Reimbursements must be made by 
all countries at the end of hostilities for 
payments made to prisoners of war. 

What assurance have we that our 
American boys in enemy prisons are re- 
ceiving decent treatment, in keeping with 
the Geneva treaty? We know for one 
thing that the food allowed German and 
Japanese troops is not as plentiful as 
that furnished our American men 1n uni- 
form. General Gullion says: 

“Representatives from Switzerland 
have made frequent visits to the prison 
camps where Germany holds our men as 
prisoners of war. Reports from those 
representatives assure us that Germany 
is complying with the treaty and is treat- 
ing our men well.” 

Although Japan did not sign the treaty, 
her warlords have agreed to conform “as 
far as practicable” with the agreement. 
Representatives from Switzerland and 
from the International Red Cross have 
visited certain prison camps in China, 
and they report that in the main, Japan 
is complying with the code. 

Until the war ends, there will be 
prisoners—increasing numbers of them. 
There will be reports of atrocities. Should 
we rush into reprisals? The Geneva 
agreement says No. The Christian spirit 
says NO. We must remember our own 
boys—and say NO. 

What prompted the policy of bringing 
the many thousands of prisoners of war 
to this country, as the global conflict 
progresses? There are three major rea- 
sons. First, our ships deliver their car- 
goes of men and materials to foreign 
areas, and return almost empty. They 
may as well bring back prisoners. Second. 
it costs less to feed and care for them 
here than to transport food and _ pro- 
visions across the seas. Shipping space is 
absolutely essential for our own needs. 
And third, these sons of the dictator 
nations receive a wholesome lesson in the 
bigness of our country, in its strength, 
in its tolerance and charity—a foretaste 
of the good-neighborliness that, we hope, 
will exist between their nations and us 
after this war is over. 

Reporters cannot interview or pho- 
tograph, or quote directly, the prisoners 
of war. But from those who attend 
them, you learn their reactions to the 
amazing land of the free, just outside the 
stockade. Some have to learn that their 
Nazi comrades have not begun the in- 
vasion of the American east coast, and 
that the Japanese have not seized Cali- 
fornia, as they have been told They are 
amazed at what the radio brings them. 
They are dumbfounded at freedom of 
speech. 

And what are they writing back home? 
Well, you can guess. Those in charge 
hear conversations such as this: 

“Look at that man, cutting down a 
tree!” 

“Well, in this country, they have plenty 
of trees,” 

“Ves. And plenty of everything else!” 

When they go back to the countries 
which the United States will be helping 
to rehabilitate, they may become our 
allies in the task of building, through 
the years ahead, a just and lasting peace. 
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liquid bile onto the food you swallow every day. If 
this bile is not flowing freely, your food may not 
digest. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. ‘ 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.” Get a package today. 

ake as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
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‘Continued from page 29) 
the first*century dismissed the career of 
Jesus with a brief sentence or two. 

But great is the mystery of godliness, 
for “God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty.” That is a truth need- 
ing to be stressed this Christmas season 
as almost never before, for ours is a day 
which has fallen under the spell of the so- 
called strong man. Bullying dictators be- 
stride the earth. Evil's pomp and blare, 
its blustering demeanor, and violent meth- 
ods frighten timid souls into believing that 
physical force has the last word on this 
planet, that God is always on the side of 
the strongest battalions, that, as Nietzsche 
said, “Those who try to live by the ethics 
of Jesus are doomed to slavery.” Easy it 
is to say with the cynics, “Yes, the code 
of Christ is lovely, but it will not work. | 
It lacks the rugged robustness to contend | 
with a brutal and bludgeoning world.” | 

| 


THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS | 


But wait a minute. Take a look at one 
or two of the weak things that God hath | 


|chosen to confound the things that are | 
mighty. One day Browning was walking 


through the woods near Dulwich, England, 
when the thought flashed upon him of the 
unconscious influence radiating from a sin- 
gle personality. He pictured to himself a) 
person walking alone, a person so socially | 


| obscure that he seemed to leave no trace 


| 








;can fell the mighty oak. 
| Spring of water may be no higher than a 


of his passing, yet exercising a lasting in- 
fluence. That thought gave rise to Brown- 
ing’s poem, “Pippa Passes”—the story of 
the little Italian factory girl who goes | 
strolling up and down the hillsides sing- | 
ing, “God's in His heaven, all’s right with | 
the world.” Then he shows how the pass- 
ing of this pure and innocent girl halts a| 
pair of guilty lovers, stops an angry man | 
seeking cruel vengeance, clears the fever- | 
ish brain of a fanatic about to assassinate | 
a ruler, and restrains a worldly bishop in | 
his temptation to flagrant wickedness. 
Browning's little poem of “Pippa Passes” | 
is a revealing study in dynamics. Who 
can measure the power of purity embodied 
in a single individual? Have we not | 
known households where one member’s 
goodness leavened the whole family? Have 
we not known communities where a half- | 
dozen righteous leaders gave a Christian 
tone to the group’s action? Only God 
knows the reach of our unconscious in- 
fluence. 

And if we do not believe the power of 
goodness which can rise from what the 
world calls weak, then maybe we can see 
the power of badness which can rise from 
little sources. The worm which grows at 
the heart of the tree looks weak, but it 
The trickling 


man’s finger but if allowed to run, it can 
undermine the foundation of a skyscraper. 
Yes, “God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things that 
are mighty.” 

The little company at Bethlehem looks 
weak in contrast to the courts of Caesar 
and Herod. But the manger of Bethlehem 
cradled a King. And behind that King 
are the wisdom of God and the power of 
God. Dictators cannot hold Him down, 
racial hatreds and national rivalries can- 
not hem Him in. At long last He will 
win, for great is the mystery of godliness! 
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Handy, Quick Way to 


Make Nose 
Feel Clearer 


Men! Women!... This handy 
Inhaler makes cold-clogged, 
dust-clogged nose feel clearer—brings 
greater breathing comfort—in seconds. So 
packed with effective medication, just a few 
whiffs bring grand relief. You can use the 
new Vicks Inhaler as often as needed. 


USE ANYTIME—ANY WHERE 


To relieve misery, rub on 
Vicks VapoRub at bed- 
time. Its poultice-vapor 
hing, muscular sore- 


ICKS 


VaeoRus 


CHEST 
COLDS 
action eases Coug 
ness or tightness, loosens 
phlegm, bristgs comfort. 


A nurse... 
finds something new 


After her busy, tense day at the hos- 
pital, this nurse finds time to enjoy 
personal Bible study through a Moody 
home study course. She writes . 


“My Bible has not been used in the last 
twenty years as much as it has in the 
past few months. What a joy it is to 
find new promises as I study it:’ 


You, too, may gain a new appreciation 
of God’s grace—revealed in every chap- 
ter of His Word. Write for information 


on the Bible Chapter Summary Course. 
Address Dept. H-820 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


8 
Zag ody Bible Institute 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE + CHICAGO 














HIGHEST IN QUALITY 


Quality attracts ee 
whether in 
preaching, sing- 
ing, architecture 
or furnishings. 
Thisis why “The 
Service Hymnal” 
will advance your 
work inthe church 
and school. It is a 
book of quality— 
in materials, man- 
ufacture and bind- 
ing as well as in 
musical contents, 
Scripture readings 
and spiritual force. 


THE SERVICE HYMNAL 


Send for FREE sample’ copy; you will 
sense instinctively its fitness for every re- 
ligiousneed. Descantstoestablished tunes 
are a popular feature. First classified 
hymnal to be completely orchestrated. 
Bound superbly in lacquered ‘Class A’ 
cloth,tarnish-proof goldembossing, tinted 
edges, price only $67.50 a 100, not prepaid. 


If your church needs new 
hymnals write post card giv- 
ing your Official church title, 


the name and denomination | 


of your Church, tell us when 


you expect to buy and wewill | 


send a Free sample of “The 


Service Hymnal” and our 


folder of*‘Finance Plans” for | 


easy purchase of new books, 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


SoC NC TebL tae Ps 


only the hest in song books COMPANY 


5705-V3 West Lake Street Chicago 44, Illinols 


New WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 
ideas in newspapers, magazines and 
——. ee 5 pomgggene to 
“break into’’ fascinating writing 
field. May bring you up to $5.00 DETAILS 
per hour spare time. Experience 
unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. NO 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITERS SERVICE 
210-S South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


TAPE your CORNS fomiltsre i: 


quick relief, eases pain, gently 
absorbs hard growths without 
injury to healthy tissue. Big 
spool, 60 sq. inches to clip and 
apply. Send $1 and if not de- 
lighted after using, get full re- 
fund. COMFITAPE, Dept. 8, Burlington. Vt 


‘le hia ha) 
LIFE Atrer tty 


POLICY PAYS MAXIMUM BENEFITS 


Ri elew le 


Policy Costs Only $1.00 a Month 
Provide for those you 
love this wise, easy way. S-POINT 
Only a few pennies a day PROTECTION 
will pay for TRIPLE IN- Pays for 
LOSS of LIFE 
due to 
1-Natural Causes... 


DEMNITY LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, backed by Legal 
— =< ee 

oneer e surance 
Company offers this as- | 2-AllSicknesses ... 
sured protection without | 3-OrdinaryAccidents 
restrictions as to your | 4-Auto Accidents... 
Occupation, Travel or | 5-TravelAccidents.. 
Residence and includes 
*valuable Incontestability Clause—all as plainly 
stated in the policy. Men, women and children 
from 1 day to 70 years of age eligible. No Red 
Tape—No Medical Examination! Full details sent 
by mail. No Agent will call. Write at once 
for FREE inspection offer. DON’T DELAY! 
PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
8052 Pioneer Building e Rockford, llinois 


LET’S CHRISTIANIZE CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from page 24) 


merrymaking that the church home has 
for the asking! Rarely a library but 
what there are books telling of hundreds 
of ways to have fun. I have steered 
dozens of folks to the inexpensive books 
and booklets and even free material to 
be obtained from the National Recrea- 
tion Bureau in New York. Also, there 
are the very human and very attractive 
volumes dramatizing ways to entertain, 
published by the church _ publishing 
houses. And if you want to know more 
of the good, old-fashioned ways to have 
a grand lot of Christmas fun, ask Grand- 
father. He knows. 

This is what you and I want; even more, 
| this is what would please Christ: church 
jand home joining forces to bring Christ- 
mas happiness that holds no later regrets! 

But nobody is going to keep me from 

my “hobby.” Here it comes! Youth and 
age alike need not compromise with 
| Satan in having fun. But there are some 
other compromises that must be made. 
For youth will forever demand other 
| periods of relaxation and hilarity, and that 
requires that parents compromise with 
their ideas of dignity and propriety. To 
have real Christmas fun, dignity must 
| sometimes be knocked into a cocked hat. 
Other habits must be compromised—if 
there is to be zest and a glow. One is 
|our sitting upon chairs. God bless the 
floor of the American home. May this 
Christmas find the Christ Child smiling 
as He views family decorum and dignity 
| toppling and informality made the rule 
of the day! 

Floors are such glorious places for a 
romp. And floor games are as numerous 
| as Governmental agencies. It isn’t enough 
to “look on.” Fun at its peak is a family 
affair. A good friend once told me of 
substituting for the cheap entertainment 
|and drinking-party, a gala Christmas 
| holiday evening with a “floor-show” made 
|up of the neighbors’ talented children 
}and not a drop to drink stronger than 
root beer. It can be done! The clean 
and the wholesome is not necessarily dull 
and funereal. But it does mean a com- 
promise, if you will, with false pom- 
posity and silly ideas that we are making 
plain idiots of ourselves and lowering 
ourselves in the eyes of our children. 
Informality—romping, tumbling, and rib- 
tickling nonsense that makes us forget 
our small importance—they love it! 

You really ought to make a game room 
in your attic. The public dance-hall, the 
road-house with its real perils, the cock- 
tail bar and all the rest of the allures 
that call to happy and carefree youth 
(and often to maturity as well) can be 
beaten! But they will never be beaten 
by a father who smokes silently while 
he reads the evening papers, nor by a 
mother who serves every other human 
agency except her home. 

Reverently let us look at the words of 
Christ: “These things have I spoken 
|unto you that My joy might remain in 
| you and that your joy might be full.” 
No, He was not talking of human joys 
so much as of spiritual joys. But my 
years have taught me something. To 
build an abiding spiritual joy in our inner 
circles, we must first gain our children’s 
confidence, and that real tie-up between 








parents and offspring through only one 
channel—the channel of nearness estab- 
lished by hours of old-fashioned, unre- 
hearsed, unheralded, undignified fun! Oh, 
yes, later will come deeper, truer joys. 
There will come that Christlike joy of 
sacrifice. There will come the joy of meet- 
ing duties with courage and nerve. There 
will come that supreme joy that only 
arises after rendering, as Christ did, a 
true service. But be not mistaken. Nine 
out of ten church homes have failed in 
this all-important tie-up of parent and 
child that brings about willing obedience, 
confession of mistakes and the eager 
run-away from the worldly calls to the 
worst in us, because there was no real 
meeting-ground. This Christmas may 
you find your children’s hearts on a 
floor with the biggest laughs you have 
ever had! 

You see, when the reed organ left the 
church home, it took a heap of things 
with it. Our playing of the finest of 
recorded carols cannot take the place of 
the music we can make, when we all 
break forth together. Radio can be and 
often is inspiring with its selection of 
great chorals and tender little Christmas 
folk songs, but it will never equal the 
high-pitched voice of a child, singing the 
great hymns of the Nativity with Dad 
and Mother and the family. Those songs 
go right into his after-life in business. 
and many a girl has told me that her 
first dreams of a Christ-blest home of her 
own, free from all that blackens, came 
when Mother asked her to lead them at 
the piano. Did you know of the thou- 
sands of church homes that have, in the 
grind and rush of life, forgotten even 
to have a grace said before meals and 
to.have a moment of family worship? If 
we restored these this Christmas, wouldn't 
our Lord be made happy? 

Let’s Christianize Christmas! It is to 
the glory of the Christian heart that it 
longs to respond. Only last year we 
made a simple test of this. We sent out 
a hundred or so crudely stenciled postal 
cards, on each perhaps two dozen words, 
asking friends if they wished to bring 
Christmas cheer to the shut-ins we knew. 
Ninety responded. The returns from 
those postals averaged a dollar apiece, 
and they brought inspiration and cheer 
and love in the form of religious journals, 
inspiring books, Bibles and other items of 
cheer to nearly a hundred shut-ins. The 
point is that you and I get too tangled up 
in our own little lives. You and I, so I 
believe, really want to honor Jesus and 
worship Him at Bethlehem. We are lhu- 
man clay; we forget to—that’s all. 

A great American poet once sent me 
a gift and these lines: 


“°Tis the spirit in which 
The gift is rich, 
As the gifts of the Wise Men were: 
And we are not told 
Whose gift was gold 
Nor whose was the gift of myrrh.” 


And as we followers come along, cen- 
turies after, in the footprints of the 
Magi moving toward the sacred Star, it 
is a promise and an inspiration to recall 
that, . ye shall seek Me and find Me, 
when ye shall search for Me with all 
your heart.” 
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|YULETIDE 


A Christmas gift book that 

will delight children and 
adults. Includes interesting 
Christmas observances, stor- 

ies, legends, carols, beauti- 

ful photographs, poems 

and art illustrations. 32 

pages. Size 10% x 13% 

inches. Complete with pres- “25¢ 


entation envelope. 


SONGS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Compiled by ELLA HJERTAAS 


CHRISTMAS 


py ELLA HIERTAAS 


A 
SONGS for 


comPiced 


Fourteen songs for the solo 
voice, piano accompaniment. 
The hard-to-find, beloved 
Christmas numbers, such 
as: The Happy Christmas; 
Lullaby on Christmas Eve; 
On the Mountain Top 
Blows the Wind Mild; 
Joseph, Dearest Joseph 


a 
Mine, and others. Charming $] 00 
Sd 


illustrations by Ingerman , 


HAPPINESS for SALE 


by GRACE Nott CROWELL 


The story of a little girl of long 
ago who brings gladness and 
warmth to all who know her. 
Here is captured the wondrous 
heart-glow of a child who sets 
out to buy happiness for her 


dear ones as she shops 7 5¢ 


for Christmas giving. 


AUGSBURG eT Re 


i Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


ay 


HOUSE 


CHRISTMAS 


An American Annual of 
Literature and Art 
Edited by RANDOLPH E. HAUGAN 


The perfect Christmas Gift } 

Book for the entire family. } 
Beautifully designed in, 

every particular for gift # 
presentation. 72 pages of } 

interesting Christmas stor- 

ies, articles, poems, Christ- 

mas carols, human interest 

photographs. A best seller year 

after year. In gift box ready for mailing. 


1.00 
BIRTHDAYS 


An ideal year 
"round Gift 
Book in which 
birthdays of 
relatives and 
friends can be 
recorded. A full 
page for each 
day with well 
selected poems 
and Scripture 


text at top and bottom of page. Ample room for names 
and addresses. A list of birthstones, flowers, and wedding 
anniversaries included. 


$100 


JSESEUUOGUDOUROAOUEREUGOROOEOOEEOOEOOOUESOERGOEOESUDESUGGEOEOTIOGUSCAICECUEGERGRUOSUNDGAECOORINDODIOL: 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Dept. CH 2, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 
Please send me the following: 
Yuletide @ $.25 
Songs for Christmas @ $1.00 
Happiness for Sale @ $.75 


Regular edition . . de luxe edition ... 


re 


....Christmas @ $1.00 
... Birthdays @ $1.00 
Birthdays @ $1.25 
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that “speak the pupils’ language” 


=> FLANNELGRAPH FIGURES 
Bring Bible Stories to Life 


Multi-colored .... striking, vivid. Greatest visual aid in stamp- 
ing Bible characters indelibly in the minds and hearts of Boys 
and Girls. Many sets available. See our catalog. Your copy 
waiting. Write today. 


The Christmas Story in three scenes Cetin illustrated at right) 
now ready with complete instructions and story outline. Richly 
colored suede-back figures make flannel backing unnecessary. 
Order early. Only $1.00. 


a siteeinncnbintagsiealinin OBJECT LESSONS Some of our Flannelgraph Stories 


Per set $1.00 each. Flannel for backgrounds 
available. Packets range from 60c to $1.80. 
Also flannelgraph boards and supplies. 


Teachers! Challenge class interest and clinch 
lesson applications with these illustrated flan- 
nelgraph helps which use military and other 
timely analogies. Lessons are built around New Testament Stories 
“sin gremlins,” good and evil trees, hearing Boy Jesus Obeying 
and mechanical ears, alarm clock warnings, Prodigal Son 
bridges to God, etc. Good Samaritan Old Testament Stories 
Unequalled for Child Evangelism, Sunday The Lord’s Prayer Creation 
School, Christian Endeavor, Junior Church. Peter in Prison Moses at Burning Bush 
Figures in bright full colors on ‘Hits all groups where they live.” 11 com- Special Days Gideon and His 300 
heavy stock, 16 sheets of cut- nlete object lessons in Kit No. 1. Complete The Chelatnens Seeey David and Abigail 


outs. Also 10-page manual with 
presentation outlines. kit postpaid only $1.00. Palm Sunday (The Naaman the Leper 
Triumphal Entry) Daniel in Lion’s Den 


Easter: Crucifixion Isaac and the Wells 
Resurrection Contest on Mt. Carmel 


Missionary 
Eight Foreign Children 


Many other sets listed in our catalog 


Now Restyled 
for War-time Use! Ss) 


Mail coupon for a Big FREE Catalog of Lesson 
A L L 8 t & L © Material, “‘Helps’’, Visual Aids, Sunday School 
Supplies, Bibles, P'aques; a!so for FREE samples 
of ALL BIBLE Graded Lesson Series. Make the 
G RA D E D Ss & RI E S most of present opportunities to reach boys and 
girls. Investigate this series. It will fire your 
school with zealous power and growth, 3 
Of Sunday School Lessons a 
=... 
New and appealing teacher manuals make lesson 
preparation easier. Fascinating pupils’ manuals THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, Inc., Dept. CH-123 
win interest of teen-agé and other boys and girls 800 North Clark St., Chicago 10, Hl. 
from Beginners through Senior Dept. Graded by Pisses send te tie 
departments, the approved up-to-date way. 
Teaches the WHOLE Bible. Benchts both larg Set(s) THE CHRISTMAS STORY, suedeback — 
and -small schools—a time-saving blessing for Set(s) (Other flannelgraph stories—attach list) at $1.00 ea 
busy teachers. Gears worship program to each Kit(s) No. 1 GOSPEL-GRAPH OBJECT LESSONS at $1.00 €a....Sessssssssseeen 
Sunday’s lesson. Practical, economical: Teachers’ 


a (1 FREE Catalog of Lesson Material and Sunday School Supplies 
Manuals only 25c, Pupils’ only 12c each. [] FREE copies of ALL BIBLE Graded Series of Sunday School Lessons. 


Superior Summer School Series of DV BS Teachers and Pupils Manuals for. Dept(s). 
lessons—proven popular with nearly half a mil- I enclose 10c toward mailing cost. 
lion boys and girls. New 1944 series now in 
preparation. 


800 N. Clark St., Dept. CH-123 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





